EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

JUL  K,  iSgi. 


1. 

RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  IN  STATE  SCHOOLS. 

The  theory  of  development,  which  is  now  widely  received 
and  applied  to  all  things,  from  star  dust  to  the  latest  fashion, 
is  at  once  a  sign  and  a  cause  of  the  almost  unlimited  con¬ 
fidence  which  we  put  in  the  remedial  and  transforming 
power  of  education.  We  no  longer  think  of  God  as  standing 
aloof  from  nature  and  the ‘course  of  history.  He  it  is  who 
works  in  the  play  of  atoms  and  in  the  throbbings  of  the 
human  heart,  and  as  we  perceive  his  action  in  the  evolution 
both  of  matter  and  of  mind,  we  know  and  feel  that,  when 
with  conscious  purpose  we  strive  to  call  forth  and  make  living 
the  latent  powers  of  man’s  being,  we  are  working  with  him 
in  the  direction  in  which  he  impels  the  universe.  Education, 
therefore,  we  look  upon  as  necessary,  not  merely  because  it  is 
indispensable  to  any  high  and  human  sort  of  life,  but  also 
because  God  has  made  development  the  law  both  of  conscious 
and  unconscious  nature.  He  is  in  act  all  that  the  finite  may 
become,  and  the  effort  to  grow  in  strength,  knowledge,  and 
virtue,  springs  from  a  divine  impulse. 

Although  we  know  that  the  earth  is  not  the  center  of  the 
universe,  that  it  is  but  a  minor  satellite,  a  globule  lost  in  space, 
our  deepest  thought  still  finds  that  the  end  of  nature  is 
the  production  of ^  rational  beings,  of  man;  for  the  final 
reason  for  which  all  things  exist  is  that  the  infinite  good  may 
be  communicated,  and  since  the  highest  good  is  truth  and 
holiness,  it  can  be  communicated  only  to  beings  who  think 
and  love.  Hence  all  things  are  man’s  and  he  exists  that  he 
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may  make  himself  like  God;  in  other  words,  that  he  may 
educate  himself ;  for  the  end  of  education  is  to  fit  him  for 
completeness  of  life,  to  train  all  his  faculties,  to  call  all  his 
endowments  into  play,  to  make  him  symmetrical  and  whole  in 
body  and  soul.  This,  of  course,  is  the  ideal,  and  consequently 
the  unattainable ;  but  in  the  light  of  ideals  alone  do  we  see 
rightly  and  judge  truly;  and  to  take  a  lower  view  of  the  aim 
and  end  of  education  is  to  take  a  partial  view.  To  hold 
that  God  is  and  that  man  truly  lives  only  in  so  far  as  he  is 
made  partaker  of  the  divine  life,  is,  by  implication,  to  hold 
that  his  education  should  be  primarily  and  essentially  religious. 
Our  opinions  and  beliefs,  however,  are  never  the  result  of 
purely  rational  processes,  and  hence  a  mere  syllogism  has  small 
persuasive  force  or  even  no  influence  at  all  upon  our  way  of 
looking  at  things  or  the  motives  which  determine  action. 

As  it  is  useless  to  argue  against  the  nature  of  things,  so  we 
generally  plead  in  vain  when  our  world-view  is  other  than  that 
of  those  whom  we  seek  to  convince ;  for  those  who  observe 
from  different  points  either  do  not  see  the  same  objects  or 
do  not  see  them  in  the  same  light.  Life  is  complex,  and 
the  springs  of  thought  and  action  are  controlled  in  mys¬ 
terious  ways  by  forces  and  impulses  which  we  neither 
clearly  understand  nor  accurately  measure.  What  is  called 
the  Spirit  of  the  Age,  the  Spirit  which,  as  the  Poet  says, 
sits  at  the  roaring  loom  of  time  and  weaves  for  God 
the  garment  whereby  He  is  made  visible  to  us,  exercises 
a  potent  influence  upon  all  our  thinking  and  doing.  We 
live  in  an  era  of  progress,  and  progress  means  differentia¬ 
tion  of  structure  and  specialization  of  function.  The  more 
perfect  the  organism,  the  more  are  its  separate  functions 
assigned  to  separate  parts.  As  social  aggregates  develop, 
a  similar  differentiation  takes  place.  Offices  which  were 
in  the  hands  of  one  are  distributed  among  several.  Agen¬ 
cies  are  evolved  by  which  processes  of  production,  distribu¬ 
tion  and  exchange  are  carried  on.  Trades  and  professions  are 
called  into  existence.  As  enlightenment  and  skill  increase,  men 
become  more  difficult  to  please.  They  demand  the  best  work. 
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and  the  best  work  can  be  done,  as  a  rule,  only  by  specialists. 
Specialization  thus  becomes  a  characteristic  of  civilization. 
The  patriarch  is  both  king  and  priest.  In  Greece  and  Rome, 
religion  is  a  function  of  the  State.  In  the  Middle  Age,  the 
Church  and  the  State  coalesce  and  form  such  an  intimate  union 
that  the  special  domain  of  either  is  invaded  by  both.  But 
differentiation  finally  takes  place,  and  we  all  learn  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  things  of  Caesar  and  the  things  of  God. 
This  separation  has  far-reaching  results.  In  asserting  its  inde¬ 
pendence,  the  State  was  driven  to  use  argument  as  well  as 
force.  Thus  learning,  which  in  the  confusion  that  succeeded 
the  incursions  of  the  Barbarians,  was  cultivated  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  by  ecclesiastics,  grew  to  be  of  interest  and  importance 
to  laymen.  They  began  to  study,  and  the  subjects  which 
most  engaged  their  thoughts  were  not  religious,  in  the 
accepted  sense  of  the  word.  .  The  Protestant  rebellion  is  but 
a  phase  of  this  revolution.  It  began  with  the  introduction  of 
the  literature  of  Greece  into  Western  Europe.  The  spirit  of 
inquiry  and  mental  curiosity  was  thereby  awakened  in  wider 
'  circles;  enthusiasm  for  the  truth  and  beauty  to  which  Greek 
genius  has  given  the  most  perfect  expression,  was  aroused ; 
and  interest  in  intellectual  and  artistic  culture  was  called 
forth.  New  ideals  were  upheld  to  fresh  and  wondering  minds. 
The  contagion  spread  and  the  thirst  for  knowledge  was  carried  to 
ever-widening  spheres.  It  thus  came  to  pass  that  the  cleric  and 
the  scholar  ceased  to  be  identical.  The  boundaries  of  knowl¬ 
edge  were  enlarged  when  the  inductive  method  was  applied 
to  the  study  of  nature,  and  it  soon  became  impossible  for  one 
man  to  pretend  to  a  mastery  of  all  science.  And  so  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  division  of  labor  was  introduced  into  things  of  the 
intellect.  Of  old,  the  prophet  or  the  philosopher  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  possess  all  wisdom,  but  now  it  had  become  plain  that 
proficiency  could  be  hoped  for  only  by  life-long  devotion  to 
some  special  branch  of  knowledge.  This  led  to  other  devel¬ 
opments.  The  business  of  teaching,  which  had  been  almost 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics,  was  now  neces¬ 
sarily  taken  up  by  laymen  also.  As  feudalism  fell  to 
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decay,  and  the  assertion  of  popular  rights  began  to  point  to 
the  advent  of  democracy,  the  movement  in  opposition  to  privi¬ 
lege  logically  led  to  the  claim  that  learning  should  no  longer 
be  held  to  be  the  appanage  of  special  classes,  but  that  the 
gates  of  the  temple  of  knowledge  should  be  thrown  open  to 
the  whole  people.  To  make  education  universal  the  most 
ready  and  the  simplest  means  was  to  levy  a  school  tax,  and  as 
this  could  be  done  only  by  the  State,  the  State  established 
systems  of  education  and  assumed  the  office  of  teacher.  The 
result  of  all  this  has  been  that  the  school,  which  throughout 
Christendom  is  the  creation  of  the  church,  has  in  most  coun¬ 
tries  very  largely  passed  into  the  control  of  the  civil  govern¬ 
ment. 

This  transference  of  control  need  not,  however,  involve  the 
exclusion  of  religious  influence  and  instruction,  though  once 
the  State  has  gained  the  ascendency,  the  natural  tendency  is 
to  take  a  partial  and  secular  view  of  the  whole  question  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  to  limit  the  functions  of  the  school  to  the  training 
of  the  mental  faculties.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  ten¬ 
dency  is  found  in  men  of  widely  differing,  and  even  conflicting 
opinions  and  convictions  concerning  religion  itself.  It  is  most 
pronounced,  however,  in  the  educational  theories  and  systems 
of  positivists  and  agnostics.  As  they  hold  that  there  is  no 
God,  or  that  we  cannot  know  that  there  is  a  God,  they 
necessarily  conclude  that  it  is  absurd  to  attempt  to  teach 
children  anything  about  God.  This  view  is  forcibly  expressed 
by  Issaurat,  a  French  writer  on  education,  in  a  recently  pub¬ 
lished  volume,  which  he  calls,  “The  Evolution  and  History 
of  Pedagogy.” 

“  All  religion,”  he  afiirms,  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  his 
book,  “impedes,  thwarts,  misdirects,  and  troubles  the  natural 
education  of  man,  the  normal  and  harmonious  development 
of  his  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  faculties  ;  and  since  edu¬ 
cational  reform  is  not  possible  without  reformation  in  the 
government,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State,  not  merely  to  separate 
itself  from  the  church,  but  to  suppress  the  church  and  to 
found  the  science  of  education  upon  biological  philosophy. 
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upon  transfonnism — let  us  say  the  word,  upon  materialism.” 
This  view  is  manifestly  the  inevitable  result  of  Issaurat’s 
general  system  of  thought  and  belief.  In  his  opinion,  matter 
alone  really  exists,  and  what  is  called  spirit  is  but  a  phase  of 
its  evolution.  The  world  of  spirit,  therefore,  is  illusory,  and  to 
bring  up  the  young  to  believe  that  it  is  the  infinite,  essential 
reality,  is  to  teach  them  what  is  false,  and  to  give  a  wrong 
direction  to  the  whole  course  of  life.  For  practical  purposes, 
this  is  the  view  not  only  of  materialists  and  positivists,  but 
of  agnostics  as  well,  who,  though  they  do  not  deny  the 
e.xistence  of  spirit,  assert  that  only  the  phenomenal  can  be 
known,  or  become  the  subject  matter  of  teaching.  They  all 
agree  in  holding  that  the  theological  world-view  was  the  primi¬ 
tive  one,  which,  yielding  to  the  metaphysical,  has  been  finally 
superseded  by  the  scientific,  the  sole  basis  of  a  rational 
philosophy.  The  ideas  of  God,  substance,  cause,  and  eiul,  are 
metaphysical  ideas,  which,  if  we  wisli  to  understand  nature, 
must  be  ignored  ;  for  the  study  of  nature  is  the  study 
simply  of  facts  and  their  relations  with  one  another.  There 
is,  so  tliey  think,  no  such  thing  as  substance,  any  more  than 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  principle  of  gravity,  heat,  light, 
electricity,  or  chemical  affinity.  The  vital  principle  too,  which 
has  played  so  great  a  part  in  physiological  inquiries,  must  be 
given  up  ;  and  therefore,  while  nearly  all  the  philosophers, 
from  Kant  to  our  own  day,  have  made  psychology  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  science  of  education,  there  is  at  present  a  marked 
tendency  to  have  it  rest  solely  on  biology.  Whether  ami  to 
what  extent  these  theories  are  true  or  false  is  beyond  the 
purpose  of  this  argument.  True  or  false,  they  fairly  describe 
the  views  of  a  large  number  of  thinkers  in  our  day,  and 
enable  us  to  form  a  conception  of  their  philosophy  of  educa¬ 
tion.  “Why  trouble  ourselves,”  asks  Professor  Huxley, 
“  about  matters  of  which,  however  important  they  may  be,  we 
do  know  nothing  and  can  know  nothing  ?  With  a  view  to  our 
duty  in  this  life,  it  is  necessary  to  be  possessed  of  only  two 
beliefs:  The  first,  that  the  order  of  nature  is  ascertainable  by 
our  faculties  to  an  extent  that  is  pr.ictically  unlimited  ;  the 
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second,  that  our  volition  counts  for  something  as  a  con¬ 
dition  of  the  course  of  events.”  Our  volition  counts  as  a  con¬ 
dition,  but  it  is  after  all  only  a  part  of  the  course  of  events, 
and,  consequently,  the  only  belief  it  is  necessary  to  hold  is 
that  the  course  of  events  is  ascertainable  by  our  faculties  to  a 
practically  unlimited  extent.  Such  is  the  brief  creed  of 
materialists  and  agnostics.  The  order  of  nature  is  the  only 
known  god,  and  man’s  sole  end  and  duty  is  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  it,  that  through  obedience  he  may  attain  the 
highest  perfection  and  happiness  of  which  he  is  capable. 
This  is  the  one  true  religion,  and  an  enlightened  people 
should  forbid  that  any  other  be  taught  in  their  schools.  Here 
we  have  an  intelligible  and  well-defined  position,  and  the  one 
which,  from  the  point  of  view  of  such  men  as  Issaurat  and 
Huxley,  is  alone  tenable. 

Every  one  now,  who  thinks  at  all,  has  some  theory  of  the 
world,  and  hence  the  shades  of  unbelief  as  of  belief  are  many : 
and  since  views  of  education  are  part  of  a  more  general  system 
of  philosophy,  it  is  inevitable  that  those  who  disagree  upon  the 
fundamental  questions  of  thought,  disagree  also  in  their 
notions  as  to  what  is  the  school’s  proper  office. 

Materialists,  pantheists,  positivists,  secularists,  and  pessi¬ 
mists  unite  in  denying  that  there  is  a  God  above  and  distinct 
from  nature,  while  agnostics  and  cosmists  affirm  that  such  a 
being,  if  he  exist,  must  necessarily  lie  outside  the  domain  of 
knowledge.  Positive  religious  doctrines,  therefore,  are  super¬ 
stition.  As  these  views  are  reflected  in  a  more  or  less  vague 
way  in  the  writings  of  the  multitude  of  those  who  make  the 
current  literature,  public  opinion  becomes  averse  to  religious 
dogmas.  A  large  number  of  cultivated  minds  turn  from  all 
definite  systems,  whether  of  thought  or  belief.  Everything 
may  be  tolerated,  if  only  the  spirit  of  dogmatism  is  away. 
They  recognize  how  great  a  thing  religion  is,  how  profoundly 
it  touches  life,  how  powerfully  it  shapes  conduct.  Without 
it,  civilization  is  hard  and  mechanical,  art  is  formal  and  feeble, 
and  man  himself  but  a  shrewd  animal.  Put,  from  their  points 
of  view,  doctrines  about  God  and  Christ  and  the  church  have 
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nothing  to  do  with  religion.  To  think  of  God  as  substance  is 
to  convert  him  into  nature,  to  think  of  him  as  a  person  is  to 
limit  him.  The  only  absolute  is  the  moral  order  of  the  world. 
The  religion  of  Christ  is  not  a  theory  or  a  system  of  thought; 
it  is  a  view  of  life,  and  its  essence  is  found  in  belief  in  the 
reality  of  moral  ideas.  The  supernatual  may  fall  away — even 
the  notion  of  a  Providence  which  rules  the  world  in  the  interest 
of  the  good  may  be  given  up — and  we  still  have  the  method 
and  the  secret  of  Jesus,  all  that  is  of  value  in  his  life  and 
teaching.  All  theology  is  an  illusion,  all  creeds  are  a  mistake. 
Religion  rests  upon  the  moral  power,  which  is  not  a  conclu¬ 
sion  drawn  from  facts,  but  the  fact  itself — the  primal  and 
essential  fact  in  human  life.  Religion  is  simply  morality 
suffused  by  the  glow  and  warmth  of  a  devout  and  reverent 
temper,  and  to  teach  doctrines  about  God  and  the  church  will 
not  make  men  religious. 

It  is  obvious  to  object  that  morality  supposes  belief  in  a 
Personal  God  and  in  the  soul  of  man,  as  law  implies  a  law¬ 
giver.  This  objection  is  meaningless  not  only  for  the  thinkers 
whom  I  have  mentioned,  but  for  others  who  find  little  interest 
in  the  literary  and  religious  ideas  of  such  men  as  Matthew 
Arnold.  Morality,  they  claim,  is  independent,  not  only  of 
metaphysics,  but  of  religion  as  well.  It  is  a  science,  as  yet, 
indeed,  imperfectly  developed,  but  a  science  nevertheless,  just 
as  chemistry  or  physiology  is  a  science.  Human  acts  are  con¬ 
trolled,  not  by  a  higher  will  or  man’s  freedom  of  choice,  but 
by  physical  laws.^/  The  peculiarity  of  this  view  does  not  lie  in 
the  contention  that  ethics  is  a  science,  but  in  the  claim  that  it 
is  a  science  altogether  independent  of  metaphysical  and  relig¬ 
ious  dogmas.  All  forces,  it  is  asserted,  physical,  mental,  and 
moral,  are  identical  ;  and  morality,  like  bodily  vigor,  is  a  pro¬ 
duct  of  organism.  It  is,  in  fact,  but  an  elaboration  of  the  two 
radical  instincts  of  nutrition  and  propagation,  from  which 
springs  the  twofold  movement  of  conscious  life,  the  egoistic 
and  the  altruistic.  This  theory  is  accepted  alike  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  school  of  materialism,  in  the  French  school  of  positiv¬ 
ism,  and  in  the  English  school  of  utilitarianism.  What  the 
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influence  of  modern  empiricism  upon  American  opinion  may 
be,  it  is  difiicult  to  determine.  Americans  certainly  are  a 
practical  people,  but  they  are  not  devoid  of  interest  in  specu¬ 
lative  views.  More  than  any  other  people,  possibly,  they 
have  faith  in  the  marvelous  things  which  science  is  destined 
to  accomplish,  and  they  willingly  listen  to  men  of  science,  even 
when  they  quit  the  regions  of  fact  for  those  of  opinion.  Thus 
the  various  theories,  to  which  the  progress  of  natural  knowl¬ 
edge  has  given  rise,  are  received  by  them,  if  not  with  implicit 
trust,  with  a  kind  of  feeling,  at  least,  that  they  may  be  true. 

There  is  even  a  disposition  to  treat  doubts  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity  as  a  mark  of  intellectual  vigor,  and  sometimes  as 
a  sign  of  religious  sincerity.  Preoccupied  with  material 
interests,  but  yet  finding  time  to  read  the  thoughts  of  many 
minds  and  to  hear  the  discussion  of  antagonistic  opinions  and 
systems,  they  find  it  difficult  to  trust  with  entire  confidence  to 
what  they  know  or  believe.  It  all  seems  to  be  relative,  and 
another  generation  may  see  everything  in  a  different  light. 
Problems  take  the  place  of  principles,  religious  convictions 
are  feeble,  the  grasp  of  Christian  truth  is  relaxed,  and  the 
result  is  a  certain  moral  hesitancy  and  infirmity. 

They  are  not  hostile  to  the  churches,  but  they  are  more  or  less 
indifferent  to  their  doctrines.  As  each  sect  has  its  peculiar 
creed,  the  dogmatic  position  of  the  church  is  thought  to  be  of 
little  moment.  The  important  thing  is  to  promote  intelligence 
and  virtue.  The  distinctively  sectarian  view  they  look  upon 
as  narrow  and  false,  and  the  good  which  ecclesiastical  organiza¬ 
tions  do  is  done  in  spite  of  their  characteristic  doctrines.  The 
note  of  sectarianism  is  to  them  what  the  note  of  provincialism 
is  to  a  man  of  culture,  or  lack  of  breeding  to  a  gentleman. 
The  moral  fervor,  which  sectarians  more  than  others  feel,  is, 
they  freely  grant,  a  power  for  good.  It  has  a  wholesome  in¬ 
fluence  upon  character,  and  is  a  support  of  the  virtues  which 
make  free  institutions  possible,  and  which  alone  can  make 
them  permanent.  But  it  has  no  necessary  connection  with 
theological  doctrines,  since  it  is  found  in  earnest  believers, 
whatever  their  creed.  It  is  the  child  of  enthusiastic  faith,  and 
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is  nourished  and  kept  living  by  worship,  not  by  dogmatic  as¬ 
severations.  As  the  power  of  the  churches  does  not  lie  in 
their  creeds,  to  make  these  creeds  a  school  lesson  cannot  be 
desirable,  especially  when  we  reflect  that  the  method  of  religion 
and  the  method  of  science  are  at  variance. 

Such,  I  imagine,  are  the  views  of  large  numbers  of  Ameri¬ 
cans,  who  are  not  members  of  any  church,  but  whose  influ¬ 
ence  is  strongly  felt  in  political  and  commercial  as  well  as 
in  social  and  professional  life.  And  numbers  of  zealous  Prot¬ 
estants  are  in  substantial  agreement  with  them,  since  they 
hold  that  faith  is  an  emotional  rather  than  an  intellectual 
state  of  mind,  and  that  religion  is  not  so  much  a  way  of 
thinking  as  a  way  of  feeling  and  acting.  They  assume,  of 
-course,  as  the  prerequisites  of  religious  belief,  the  dogmas  of 
the  existence  of  a  personal  God  and  of  an  immortal  human 
soul,  but,  for  the  rest,  they  lay  stress  upon  conduct  and  piety, 
not  upon  orthodox  faith.  •  A  church  must  have  a  creed,  as  a 
party  must  have  a  platform,  but  unhesitating  confidence  in 
the  truth  of  the  doctrines  which  it  thus  formulates  is  not  in¬ 
dispensable.  American  Protestantism  tends  to  ignore  creeds. 
This  is  due,  in  a  measure,  to  the  growing  desire  to  form  a 
union  among  the  several  churches,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a 
sign  of  waning  belief  in  dogmatic  religion.  Hence  the  in¬ 
creasing  emphasis  which  preaching  lays  upon  the  moral, 
aesthetic  and  emotional  aspects  of  the  religious  life.  Hence, 
too,  the  assumption  that  the  soul  of  the  church  may  live, 
though  the  body  be  dead. 

But,  apart  from  all  theories  and  systems  of  belief  and 
thought,  public  opinion  in  America  sets  strongly  against  the 
denominational  school. 

The  question  of  education  is  considered  from  a  practical 
rather  than  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  and  public  senti¬ 
ment  on  the  subject  may  be  embodied  in  the  following  words: 
The  civilized  world  now  recognizes  the  necessity  of  popular 
education.  In  a  government  of  the  people,  such  as  this  is, 
intelligence  should  be  universal.  In  such  a  government,  to  be 
ignorant  is  not  merely  to  be  weak,  it  is  also  to  be  dangerous 
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to  the  common  welfare  ;  for  the  ignorant  are  not  only  the 
victims  of  circumstances,  they  are  the  instruments  which  un¬ 
scrupulous  and  designing  men  make  use  of,  to  taint  the  source 
of  political  authority  and  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  people. 
To  protect  itself  the  State  is  forced  to  establish  schools  and 
to  see  that  all  acquire  at  least  the  rudiments  of  letters.  This 
is  so  plain  a  case  that  argument  becomes  ridiculous.  They 
who  doubt  the  good  of  knowledge  are  not  to  be  reasoned  with, 
and  in  America  not  to  see  that  it  is  necessary,  is  to  know  noth- 
ing  of  our  political,  commercial,  and  social  life.  But  the 
American  State  can  give  only  a  secular  education,  for  it  is 
separate  from  the  church,  and  its  citizens  profess  such  various 
and  even  conflicting  beliefs,  that  in  establishing  a  school 
system,  it  is  compelled  to  eliminate  the  question  of  religion.* 
Church  and  State  are  separate  institutions,  and  their  functions 
are  different  and  distinct.  The  church  seeks  to  turn  men 
from  sin,  that  they  may  become  pleasing  to  God  and  save 
their  souls ;  the  State  takes  no  cognizance  of  sin,  but  strives  to 
prevent  crime  and  to  secure  to  all  its  citizens  the  enjoyment 
of  life,  liberty,  and  property.  Americans  are  a  Christian 
people.  Religious  zeal  impelled  their  ancestors  to  the  New 
World,  and  when  schools  were  first  established  here,  they  were 
established  by  the  churches,  and  religious  instruction  formed  an 
important  part  of  the  education  they  gave.  This  was  natural, 
and  it  was  desirable  even,  in  primitive  times,  when  each 
colony  had  its  own  creed  and  worship,  when  society  was 
simple  and  the  State  as  yet  imperfectly  organized.  Here,  as 
in  the  Old  World,  the  school  was  the  daughter  of  the  church, 
and  she  has  doubtless  rendered  invaluable  service  to  civiliza¬ 
tion,  by  fostering  a  love  for  knowledge  among  barbarous  races 
and  in  struggling  communities.  But  the  task  of  maintaining 
a  school  system  such  as  the  requirements  of  a  great  and  pro¬ 
gressive  nation  demands,  is  beyond  her  strength.  This  is  so,  at 
least,  when  the  church  is  split  into  jealous  and  warring  sects. 

To  introduce  the  spirit  of  sectarianism  into  the  class-room 
would  destroy  the  harmony  and  good  will  among  citizens, 
which  it  is  one  of  the  aims  of  the  common  school  to  cherish. 
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There  is,  besides,  no  reason  why  this  should  be  done,  since  the 
family  and  the  church  give  all  the  religious  instruction  which 
children  are  capable  of  receiving. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  fair  presentation  of  the  views  and 
ideas  which  go  to  the  making  of  current  American  opinion  on 
the  question  of  religious  instruction  in  State  schools;  and 
current  opinion,  when  the  subject  matter  is  not  susceptible  of 
physical  demonstration,  cannot  be  turned  suddenly  in  an  op- 
posite  direction.  When  men  have  grown  accustomed  to  look 
at  things  in  a  certain  way,  they  have  acquired  a  mental 
habit,  which  no  mere  argument,  however  cogent  or  elo¬ 
quent,  is  able  to  overcome.  To  what  extent  this  view  of  the 
school  question  prevails  is  readily  perceived  by  whoever  re¬ 
calls  to  mind  that  not  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union  has 
attempted  to  introduce  the  denominational  system  of  educa¬ 
tion,  while  all  the  political  parties  have  bound  themselves  to 
uphold  the  present  purely  secular  system.  So  thoroughly 
secular,  indeed,  is  our  whole  political  organization  that  it  is 
found  impossible  to  insert  in  the  Constitution  the  expression 
of  belief  in  God.  The  opinion  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation  depends  upon  the  intelligence  and  activity  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  to  no  appreciable  extent  upon  the  influence  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  organizations,  has  so  far  prevailed,  that  the  general 
feeling  has  come  to  be  that  the  State  has  no  direct  interest  in 
the  church,  which  is  the  concern  merely  of  individuals.  The 
religious  denominations  themselves  have  helped  to  inspire 
this  sentiment  by  their  jealousies  and  rivalries.  The  smaller 
sects  feel  that  State  aid  for  denominational  schools  would 
accrue  to  the  benefit  chiefly  of  the  larger;  and  all  the  Protest¬ 
ant  bodies  are  willing  to  forego  favors  which  they  could  not 
receive  without  permitting  the  Catholic  Church  to  participate 
also  in  the  bounty  of  the  government. 

The  Catholic  view  of  the  school  question  is  as  clearly  de¬ 
fined  as  it  is  well  known.  It  rests  upon  the  general  ground 
that  man  is  created  for  a  supernatural  end  and  that  the  church 
is  the  divinely  appointed  agency  to  help  him  attain  his 
supreme  destiny.  If  education  is  a  training  for  completeness 
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of  life,  its  primary  element  is  the  religious,  for  complete  life  is 
life  in  God.  Hence  we  may  not  assume  an  attitude  toward 
the  child,  whether  in  the  home,  in  the  church,  or  in  the  school, 
which  might  imply  that  life  apart  from  God  could  be  any¬ 
thing  else  than  broken  and  fragmentary.  A  complete  man  is 
not  one  whose  mind  only  is  active  and  enlightened  ;  but  he  is 
a  complete  man  who  is  alive  in  all  his  faculties.  The  truly 
human  is  found  not  in  knowledge  alone,  but  also  in  faith,  in 
hope,  in  love,  in  pure-mindedness,  in  reverence,  in  the  sense 
of  beauty,  in  devoutness,  in  the  thrill  of  awe,  which  Goethe 
says  is  the  highest  thing  in  man.  If  the  teacher  is  forbidden 
to  touch  upon  religion,  the  source  of  these  noble  virtues  and 
ideal  moods  is  sealed.  His  work  and  influence  become  me¬ 
chanical,  and  he  will  form  but  commonplace  and  vulgar  men. 
And  if  an  educational  system  is  established  on  this  narrow  and 
material  basis,  the  result  will  be  deterioration  of  the  national 
type  and  the  loss  of  the  finer  qualities  which  make  men  many- 
sided  and  interesting,  which  are  the  safe-guards  of  iDersonal 
purity  and  of  unselfish  conduct. 

Religion  is  the  vital  element  in  character,  and  to  treat  it  as 
though  it  were  but  an  incidental  phase  of  man’s  life  is  to 
blunder  in  a  matter  of  the  highest  and  most  serious  import. 
Man  is  born  to  act,  and  thought  is  valuable  mainly  as  a  guide 
to  action.  Now,  the  chief  inspiration  to  action,  and  above  all 
to  right  action,  is  found  in  faith,  hope,  and  love,  the  virtues  of 
religion,  and  not  in  knowledge,  the  virtue  of  the  intellect. 
Knowledge,  indeed,  is  effectual  only  when  it  is  loved, believed 
in,  and  held  to  be  a  ground  for  hope.  Man  does  not  live  on 
bread  alone,  and  if  he  is  brought  up  to  look  to  material  things, 
as  to  the  chief  good,  his  higher  faculties  will  be  stunted.  If 
to  do  rightly  rather  than  to  think  keenly  is  man’s  chief  busi¬ 
ness  here  on  earth,  then  the  virtues  of  religion  are  more  im¬ 
portant  than  those  of  the  intellect ;  for  to  think  is  to  be 
unresolved,  whereas  to  believe  is  to  be  impelled  in  the  direction 
of  one’s  faith.  In  epochs  of  doubt  things  fall  to  decay ;  in 
epochs  of  faith  the  powers  which  make  for  full  and  vigorous 
life,  hold  sway.  The  education  which  forms  character  is  indis- 
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pensable,  that  which  trains  the  mind  is  desirable.  The  essen¬ 
tial  element  in  human  life  is  conduct,  and  conduct  springs 
from  what  we  believe,  cling  to,  love,  and  yearn  for,  vastly  more 
than  from  what  we  know.  The  decadence  and  ruin  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  of  societies  come  from  lack  of  virtue,  not  from 
lack  of  knowledge.  “  The  hard  and  valuable  part  of  educa¬ 
tion,”  says  Locke,  “  is  virtue ;  this  is  the  solid  and  substantial 
good,  which  the  teacher  should  never  cease  to  inculcate  till  the 
young  man  places  his  strength,  his  glory,  and  his  pleasure  in 
it.”  We  may,  of  course,  distinguish  between  morality  and  re¬ 
ligion,  between  ethics  and  theology.  Asa  matter  of  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  moral  laws  have  everywhere  reposed  upon  the  basis  of 
religion  and  their  sanction  has  been  sought  in  the  principles  of 
faith.  As  an  immoral  religion  is  false,  so,  if  there  is  no  God,  a 
moral  law  is  meaningless. 

Theorists  may  be  able  to  construct  a  system  of  ethics  upon 
a  foundation  of  materialisrh,  but  their  mechanical  and  utilita¬ 
rian  doctrines  have  not  the  power  to  exalt  the  imagination 
or  to  confirm  the  will.  Their  educational  value  is  feeble. 
Mere  in  America  we  have  already  passed  the  stage  of  social 
development  in  which  we  might  hold  out  to  the  young,  as  an 
ideal,  the  hope  of  becoming  President  of  the  Republic,  or  the 
possessor  of  millions  of  money.  We  know  what  sorry'  men 
presidents  and  millionaires  may  be.  We  cannot  look  upon 
our  country,  simply  as  a  wide  race-course  with  well-filled 
purses  hanging  at  the  goal  for  the  prize-winners.  We  clearly 
perceive  that  a  man’s  possessions  are  not  himself,  and  that  he 
is  or  ought  to  be  more  than  anything  which  can  belong  to  him. 
Ideals  of  excellence,  therefore,  must  be  substituted  for  those 
of  success.  Opinion  governs  the  world,  but  ideals  draw  souls 
and  stimulate  to  noble  action.  The  more  we  transform  with 
the  aid  of  machinery  the  world  of  matter,  the  more  necessary 
does  it  become  that  we  make  plain  to  all  that  man’s  true 
home  is  the  world  of  thought  and  love,  of  hope  and  aspiration. 
The  ideals  of  utilitarianism  and  secularism  are  unsatisfactory. 
They  make  no  appeal  to  the  infinite  in  man,  to  that  in  him 
which  makes  pursuit  better  than  possession,  and  which,  could 
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he  believe  there  is  no  absolute  truth,  love,  and  beauty,  would 
lead  him  to  despair.  To-day,  as  of  old,  the  soul  is  born  of  God 
and  for  God,  and  finds  no  peace  unless  it  rest  in  him.  Theol¬ 
ogy,  assuredly,  is  not  religion,  but  religion  implies  theology, 
and  a  church  without  a  creed  is  a  body  without  articulation. 
The  virtues  of  religion  are  indispensable.  Without  them,  it  is 
not  well  either  with  individuals  or  with  nations  ;  but  these 
virtues  cannot  be  inculcated  by  those  who,  standing  aloof  from 
ecclesiastical  organizations,  are  thereby  cut  off  from  the  thought 
and  work  of  all  who  in  every  age  have  most  loved  God,  and 
whose  faith  in  the  soul  has  been  most  living.  Religious  men 
have  wrought  for  God  in  the  church,  as  patriots  have  wrought 
for  liberty  and  justice  in  the  nation,  and  to  exclude  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  churches  from  the  school  is  practically  to  e.x- 
clude  religion,  the  power  which  more  than  all  others  makes 
for  righteousness,  which  inspires  hope  and  confidence,  which 
makes  possible  faith  in  the  whole  human  brotherhood,  in  the 
•face  even  of  the  political  and  social  wrongs  which  are  still 
everywhere  tolerated.  To  exclude  religion  is  to  exclude  the 
spirit  of  reverence,  of  gentleness  and  obedience,  of  modesty 
and  purity;  it  is  to  exclude  the  spirit  by  which  the  barbarians 
have  been  civilized,  by  which  woman  has  been  uplifted  and 
ennobled,  and  the  child  made  sacred.  From  many  sides  the 
demand  is  made  that  the  State  schools  exercise  a  greater 
moral  influence,  that  they  be  made  efficient  in  forming  charac¬ 
ter  as  well  as  in  training  the  mind.  It  is  recognized  that 
knowing  how  to  read  and  write  does  not  insure  good  behavior. 
Since  the  State  assumes  the  office  of  teacher,  there  is  a  dis¬ 
position  among  parents  to  make  the  school  responsible  for 
their  children’s  morals  as  well  as  for  their  minds,  and  thus  the 
influence  of  the  home  is  weakened.  Whatever  the  causes  may 
be,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency,  both  in  private  and  in  public 
life,  to  lower  ethical  standards.  The  moral  influence  of  the 
secular  school  is  necessarily  feeble,  since  our  ideas  of  right 
and  wrong  are  so  interfused  with  the  principles  of  Christianity 
that  to  ignore  our  religious  convictions  is  practically  to  put 
aside  the  question  of  conscience.  If  the  State  may  take  no 
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cognizance  of  sin,  neither  may  its  school  do  so.  But  in  morals 
sin  is  the  vital  matter ;  crime  is  but  its  legal  aspect.  Men  be¬ 
gin  as  sinners  before  they  end  as  criminals. 

The  atmosphere  of  religion  is  the  natural  medium  for  the 
development  of  character.  If  we  appeal  to  the  sense  of  duty, 
we  assume  belief  in  God  and  in  the  freedom  of  the  will ;  if  we 
strive  to  awaken  enthusiasm  for  the  human  brotherhood,  we 
imply  a  divine  fatherhood.  Accordingly,  as  we  accept  or  reject 
the  doctrines  of  religion,  the  sphere  of  moral  action,  the  nature 
of  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  and  the  motives 
of  conduct,  all  change.  In  the  purely  secular  school  only 
secular  morality  may  be  taught,  and  whatever  our  opinion  of 
this  system  of  ethics  may  otherwise  be,  it  is  manifestly  deficient 
in  the  power  which  appeals  to  the  heart  and  the  conscience. 
The  child  lives  in  a  world  which  imagination  creates,  where 
faith,  hope,  and  love  beckon  to  realms  of  beauty  and  delight. 
The  spiritual  and  moral  truths  which  are  to  become  the  very 
life-breath  of  his  soul,  he  apprehends  mystically,  not  logically. 
Heaven  lies  about  him ;  he  lives  in  wonderland,  and  feels  the 
thrill  of  awe  as  naturally  as  he  looks  with  wide-open  eyes.  Do 
not  seek  to  persuade  him  by  telling  him  that  honesty  is  the 
best  policy,  that  poverty  overtakes  the  drunkard,  that  lechery 
breeds  disease,  that  to  act  for  the  common  welfare  is  the  surest 
way  to  get  what  is  good  for  one’s  self — for  such  teaching  will 
not  only  leave  him  unimpressed,  but  it  will  seem  to  him  pro. 
fane  and  almost  immoral.  He  wants  to  feel  that  he  is  the 
child  of  God,  of  the  infinitely  good  and  all-wonderful ;  that  in 
his  father,  divine  wisdom  and  strength  are  revealed,  in  his 
mother,  divine  tenderness  and  love.  He  so  believes  and  trusts 
in  God  that  it  is  our  fault  if  he  knows  that  men  can  be  base. 
In  nothing  does  the  godlike  character  of  Christ  show  forth 
more  beautifully  than  in  his  reverence  for  children.  Shall  we 
profess  to  believe  in  him  and  yet  forbid  his  name  to  be  spoken 
in  the  houses  where  we  seek  to  train  the  little  ones  whom  he 
loved?  Shall  we  shut  out  him  whose  example  has  done  more 
to  humanize,  ennoble  and  uplift  the  race  of  man  than  all  the 
teachings  of  the  philosophers  and  all  the  disquisitions  of  the 
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moralists?  If  the  thinkers,  from  Plato  and  Aristotle  to  Kant 
and  Pestalozzi,  who  have  dealt  with  the  problems  of  educa¬ 
tion  have  held  that  virtue  is  its  chief  aim  and  end,  shall  we 
thrust  from  the  school  the  one  ideal  character,  who,  for  nearly 
nineteen  hundred  years,  has  been  the  chief  inspiration  to 
righteousness  and  heroism ;  to  whose  words  patriots  and 
reformers  have  appealed  in  their  struggles  for  liberty  and 
right,  to  whose  example  philanthropists  have  looked  in  their 
labors  to  alleviate  suffering,  to  whose  teachin'g  the  modern 
age  owes  its  faith  in  the  brotherhood  of  men,  by  whose  courage 
and  sympathy  the  world  has  been  made  conscious  that  the  dis- 
tinction  between  man  and  woman  is  meant  for  the  propaga- 
tion  of  the  race,  but  that  as  individuals  they  have  equal  rights 
and  should  have  equal  opportunities?  We  all,  and  especially 
the  young,  are  influenced  by  example  more  than  by  precepts 
and  maxims,  and  it  is  unjust  and  unreasonable  to  exclude  from 
the  school-room  the  living  presence  of  the  noblest  and  best 
men  and  women,  of  those  whose  words  and  deeds  have  created 
our  Christian  civilization.  In  the  example  of  their  lives  we 
have  truth  and  justice,  goodness  and  greatness  in  concrete 
form;  and  the  young  who  are  brought  into  contact  with  these 
centers  of  influence  will  be  filled  with  admiration  and  enthu¬ 
siasm,  they  will  be  made  gentle  and  reverent,  and  they  will 
learn  to  realize  the  ever-fresh  charm  and  force  of  personal 
purity.  Teachers,  who  have  no  moral  criteria,  no  ideals,  no 
counsels  of  perfection,  no  devotion  to  God  and  godlike  men, 
cannot  educate,  if  the  proper  meaning  of  education  is  the 
complete  unfolding  of  all  man’s  powers. 

The  school,  of  course,  is  but  one  of  the  many  agencies  by 
which  education  is  given.  We  are  under  the  influence  of  our 
whole  environment, — physical,  moral,  and  intellectual ;  politi¬ 
cal,  social,  and  religious, — and  if,  in  all  this,  aught  were  differ¬ 
ent,  we  ourselves  should  be  other.  The  family  is  a  school  and 
the  church  is  a  school,  and  current  American  opinion  assigns  to 
them  the  business  of  moral  and  religious  education,  liut  this 
implies  that  conduct  and  character  are  of  secondary  import¬ 
ance  ;  it  supposes  that  the  child  may  be  made  subject  to  op- 
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posite  influences  at  home  and  in  the  school,  and  not  thereby 
have  his  finer  sense  of  reverence,  truth,  and  goodness,  dead¬ 
ened.  The  subduing  of  the  lower  nature,  of  the  outward  to 
the  inner  man,  is  a  thing  so  arduous,  that  reason,  religion,  and 
law  combined  often  fail  to  accomplish  it.  If  one  should  pro¬ 
pose  to  do  away  with  schools  altogether  and  to  leave  educa¬ 
tion  to  the  family  and  the  church,  he  would  be  justly  con¬ 
sidered  ridiculous,  because  the  carelessness  of  parents  and  the 
inability  of  the  ministry  of  the  church  would  involve  the 
prevalence  of  illiteracy.  Now  to  leave  moral  and  religious 
education  to  the  family  and  the  churches  involves,  for  similar 
reasons,  the  prevalence  of  indifference,  sin,  and  crime.  If 
illiteracy  is  a  menace  to  free  institutions,  vice  and  irreligion 
are  a  greater  menace.  The  corrupt  are  always  bad  citizens, 
the  ignorant  are  not  necessarily  so.  Parents  who  would  not 
have  their  children  taught  to  read  and  write,  were  there  no 
free  schools,  will  as  a  rule  neglect  their  religious  and  moral 
education.  In  giving  religious  instruction  to  the  young,  the 
churches  are  plainly  at  a  disadvantage,  for  they  have  the  child 
but  an  hour  or  two  in  seven  days,  and  they  get  into  their  Sun¬ 
day  classes  only  the  children  of  the  more  devout. 

If  the  chief  end  of  education  is  virtue,  if  conduct  is  three- 
fourths  of  life,  if  character  is  indispensable  while  knowledge 
is  only  useful,  then  it  follows  that  religion,  which  more  than 
any  other  vital  influence  has  power  to  create  virtue,  to  inspire 
conduct,  and  to  mold  character,  should  enter  into  all  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  education.  Our  school  system  then  does  not  rest 
upon  a  philosophic  view  of  life  and  education.  We  have 
done  what  it  was  easiest  to  do,  not  'what  it  was  best  to  do, 
and  in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  churchmen  have  been  will¬ 
ing  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  nation  to  the  whims  of  a 
narrow  and  jealous  temper.  The  denominational  system  of 
popular  education  is  the  right  system.  The  secular  system  is 
a  wrong  system.  The  practical  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
that  religious  instruction  may  be  given  in  the  schools  are  rela¬ 
tively  unimportant,  and  would  be  set  aside  if  the  people  were 
thoroughly  persuaded  of  its  necessity.  An  objection,  which 
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Dr.  Harris,  among  others,  insists  upon,  that  the  method  of 
science  and  the  method  of  religion  are  dissimilar,  and  that 
therefore  secular  knowledge  and  religious  knowledge  should 
not  be  taught  in  the  same  school,  seems  to  me  to  have  no 
weight.  The  method  of  mathematics  is  not  the  method  of 
biology,  the  method  of  logic  is  not  the  method  of  poetry,  but 
they  are  all  taught  in  the  same  school.  A  good  teacher,  in 
fact,  employs  many  methods.  In  teaching  the  child  gram¬ 
matical  analysis,  he  has  no  fear  of  doing  harm  to  his  imagina¬ 
tion  or  his  talent  for  composition. 

No  system,  however,  can  give  assurance  that  the  school  is 
good.  To  determine  this  we  must  know  the  spirit  which  lives 
in  it.  The  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  atmosphere  which 
the  child  breathes  there  is  of  far  more  importance,  from  an 
educational  point  of  view,  than  any  doctrines  he  may  learn  by 
rote,  than  any  acts  of  worship  he  may  perform. 

The  teacher  makes  the  school,  and  when  high,  pure,  devout, 
and  enlightened  men  and  women  educate,  the  conditions 
favorable  to  mental  and  moral  growth  will  be  found,  provided 
a  false  system  does  not  compel  them  to  assume  a  part  and 
play  a  role,  while  the  true  self,  the  faith,  hope,  and  love 
whereby  they  live,  is  condemned  to  inaction.  The  deeper 
tendency  of  the  present  age,  :s  not,  I  think,  to  exclude  relig¬ 
ion  from  any  vital  process,  but  rather  to  widen  the  content  of 
the  idea  of  religion  until  it  embrace  the  whole  life  of  man. 
The  worship  of  God  is  not  now  the  worship  of  infinite  wis¬ 
dom,  holiness,  and  justice  alone,  but  is  also  the  worship  of  the 
humane,  the  beautiful,  and  the  industriously  active.  Whether 
we  work  for  knowledge  or  freedom,  or  purity  or  strength,  or 
beauty  or  health,  or  aught  else  that  is  friendly  to  complete¬ 
ness  of  life,  we  work  with  God  and  for  God.  In  the  school,  as 
in  whatever  other  place  in  the  boundless  universe  a  man  may 
find  himself,  he  finds  himself  with  God,  in  him  moves,  lives, 
and  has  his  being. 


Peoria,  III. 


J.  L.  Spalding. 


II. 


THE  AMERICAN  HIGH  SCHOOL.  (II.) 

PREFAR.\TION  FOR  COLLEGE. 

The  High  School,  to  the  great  mass  of  its  pupils,  will  of 
necessity  be  the  completion  of  their  education.  There  are 
seldom  to  be  found  more  than  ten  per  cent.,  in  any  one  year, 
who  enter  with  the  purpose  of  continuing  their  studies  beyond 
the  High  School ;  and  the  proportion  of  such  is  usually  much 
smaller.  The  chief  work  of  the  High  School,  therefore,  must 
be  to  give  the  mass  of  its  students  the  best  preparation  it  can 
for  the  duties  of  life,  and  this  without  regard  to  requirements 
for  admission  to  higher  institutions.  If,  as  some  contend,  the 
course  best  for  those  who  intend  to  continue  their  studies 
through  college  is  also  best  for  those  who  drop  out  at  any 
given  point,  then  the  main  work  of  the  High  School  will  be 
the  best  preparation  for  higher  institutions.  This  opinion, 
however,  is  not  generally  acted  upon  in  the  arrangement  of 
High  School  courses. 

Rut  the  preparation  of  students  for  college  is  widely,  though 
not  universally,  recognized  as  a  legitimate  and  important  part 
of  the  work  of  the  High  School.  It  is  best  for  the  community 
that  those  who  are  competent  and  who  desire  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  obtain  a  liberal  education.  It  is  also  best  for  the 
High  Schools  themselves  that  they  should  do  this  work.  It 
is  generally  the  brightest  and  most  promising  of  their  pupils 
who  are  aiming  at  the  college,  and  the  presence  of  these  gives 
a  better  tone  and  higher  standard  of  scholarship  to  the  whole 
school.  Their  example,  when  present,  and  their  success  in 
higher  schools  after  they  pass  on,  incite  others  to  pursue  ad¬ 
vanced  work.  And  so  the  supporters  of  the  school  receive  a 
two-fold  return. 

Rut  granting  the  right  and  expediency  of  the  preparation  in 
High  Schools  of  students  for  higher  institutions,  we  are  met 
by  certain  special  difficulties  in  the  practical  performance  of 
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the  work.  In  the  first  place,  a  High  School  which  has  but 
few  pupils  to  prepare  for  college  cannot,  without  undue  ex¬ 
pense,  devote  to  these  the  attention  necessary  to  secure  ade¬ 
quate  preparation,  unless  these  pupils  are  grouped  with  others 
not  on  the  way  to  college.  This  often  occasions  the  retarda¬ 
tion  of  the  college  pupils  because  of  the  smaller  capacity  of 
their  comrades.  Again,  the  preparation  for  college  is  an  art 
by  itself,  in  a  sense.  Certainly  the  teachers  most  successful  in 
this  work  are  those  who  do  no  other,  but  the  ordinary  High 
School  teacher  has  a  multitude  of  other  duties,  and  is  over¬ 
burdened  by  the  number  of  his  classes  to  a  degree  that  mil¬ 
itates  greatly  against  the  best  work  in  the  studies  required  for 
admission  to  college.  Whenever  the  number  of  pupils  pre¬ 
paring  for  higher  institutions  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  ex¬ 
penditure,  the  High  Schools  should  be  specialized.  Boston, 
for  instance,  now  has  a  public  Latin  School  which  prepares 
boys  for  college ;  a  Girls’  Latin  School,  which  does  the  same 
service  for  girls;  an  English  High  School,  which  furnishes 
a  general  High  School  education,  and  six  suburban  High 
Schools,  which  afford  similar  facilities  for  the  local  communi¬ 
ties  far  from  the  central  schools.  There  is  also  in  contempla¬ 
tion  a  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  in  which  manual  training 
shall  occupy  two-fifths  of  the  time,  drawing  one-fifth,  and  ap¬ 
propriate  book  work  the  remainder.  Other  cities  are  separat¬ 
ing  their  classical  from  their  general  students,  and  with  valuable 
results.  The  mass  of  the  High  Schools,  however,  cannot  thus 
specialize  their  work.  Hence  it  happens  that  in  many  of 
these  institutions  the  preparation  for  higher  institutions  is  of 
a  poorer  order  than  that  supplied  by  the  best  preparatory 
schools.  The  state  of  secondary  education  is  probably  better 
in  Massachusetts  than  in  any  sister  commonwealth ;  but  on 
careful  examination  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University, 
avers  that  in  that  State  “not  one-tenth  of  the  schools  called 
High  Schools  maintain  a  course  of  study  which  enables  the 
pupil  to  prepare  himself  for  admission  to  Harvard  College,  or 
to  any  other  college  in  the  State  which  enforces  its  require¬ 
ments  for  admission  as  stated  in' its  catalogue.” 
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The  remedy  for  this  lack  of  adjustment  between  the  High 
Schools  and  the  colleges  is  easy  to  state,  but  very  difficult  to 
apply.  There  must  be  an  agreement  among  local  authorities 
as  to  what  constitutes  a  satisfactory  High  School  course,  and 
then  an  adaptation  of  the  college  requirements  to  this  stand¬ 
ard  ;  or  else  the  local  authorities  must  accept  the  college 
requirements  as  a  standard  and  adapt  the  main  High  SchooE 
course  to  meet  those  requirements.  As  long  as  the  present 
double  standard  is  employed,  the  smaller  High  Schools  of  the 
country  will  be  at  an  immense  disadvantage  in  preparing 
students  for  higher  institutions.  In  States  which  have  a  State 
College,  with  courses  of  study  co-ordinated  from  the  lowest 
elementary  grade  to  the  University,  the  problem  is  easier; 
but  even  there  it  is  not  altogether  easy  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  preparation,  except  in  favored  urban  communities. 

MORAL  TRAINING. 

The  High  School,  on  the  intellectual  side,  is  accomplishing  a 
valuable  work  for  those  who  use  its  opportunities  faithfully, 
but  it  has  another  aspect  which  cannot  be  passed  unnoticed — 
its  moral  side.  Though  less  directly  provided  for,  and  less 
obvious  to  the  casual  observer,  the  work  of  building  character, 
which  goes  on  every  day,  is  quite  as  important,  because  quite 
as  enduring,  as  that  of  building  thought.  It  is  in  a  period  of 
transition  from  childliood,  with  its  manifold  confused  begin¬ 
nings,  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  with  their  self-contained 
strength  and  action,  that  the  High  School  has  its  pupil.  He 
is  not  so  plastic  in  nature  as  once  he  was,  nor  is  his  heart  a 
white  page,  void  of  lettering;  but  he  is  capable  of  untold 
advancement  and  is  subject  to  the  molding  of  a  right-hearted, 
strong-willed  teacher  in  ways  that  take  hold  on  eternal  life. 
If  now  there  be  daily  applied  to  him  by  a  judicious  master¬ 
mind  the  methods  of  treatment  requisite  for  the  development 
of  a  keen  sense  of  duty,  and  for  training  in  self-control,  the 
High  School  in  which  the  work  goes  on  must  be  ranked  with 
the  church  and  the  home  as  a  valuable  agent  of  moral  ad¬ 
vancement.  No  one  cognizant  with  the  facts  will  deny  that 
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the  High  School  teacher  has  abundant  opportunity  to  in¬ 
fluence  his  pupils  in  their  moral  decisions  and  to  implant  the 
seeds  of  virtue  in  most  promising  soil.  He  can  clear  away  the 
mists  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  passion,  that  so  often  in  the 
child’s  heart  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason.  He 
can  place  about  his  students  such  conditions  as  will  suggest 
right  and  wise  desires,  and  lead  on  to  right  and  wise  exercise 
of  the  will.  He  can  permit  freedom  of  choice  at  proper  stages 
and  so  develop  in  the  irresolute  a  strength  of  will  which  comes 
only  from  vigorous  exercise.  And,  within  the  four  years  of 
his  companionship  with  the  student,  he  can  continue  these 
processes  until  habit  is  established.  Then  he  may  have  the 
rich  pleasure  of  beholding  his  pupil  pass  from  school  to  the 
activities  of  life  a  youth  of  principle,  whose  moral  choices 
turn,  “  as  the  needle  to  the  pole,”  to  the  deliverances  of  con¬ 
science  and  sound  reason  ;  who  is  not  the  sport  of  whims  or 
the  victim  of  passioiiate  storms,  but  is  master  of  himself. 

This  is  not  merely  an  ideal  picture.  The  process  can  be 
seen,  by  those  who  have  eyes  to  see  it,  steadily  going  on  in 
many  a  High  School  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  The  writer  recently  had  occasion  to  learn  with  some 
definiteness  the  actual  facts  about  the  aims,  methods,  and 
results  of  moral  training  within  the  State  of  his  residence. 
Correspondence  was  instituted  with  more  than  a  hundred 
observers  in  nearly  as  many  separate  localities,  some  of  whom 
were  teachers,  some  clergymen,  and  others  inspectors  of 
schools.  The  correspondence  made  plain  the  fact  that  in  at 
least  four-fifths  of  the  High  Schools  the  leading  teachers  are 
directly  aiming  at  the  moral  training  of  their  pupils ;  the 
remainder  appear  to  be  satisfied  with  the  general  effect  upon 
character  of  orderly  school  work  in  merely  intellectual  lines. 
This  latter  reliance  is  not  in  vain,  for  the  direct  tendency  of 
mental  culture,  says  Professor  Payne,  is  to  weaken  the  empire 
of  the  passions  and  emotions ;  consequently,  mental  culture  is 
at  the  same  time  moral  culture.  But  much  more  is  done. 
The  opportunities  presented  by  such  studies  as  history  and 
literature  are  gladly  seized  and  turned  to  account;  public 
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exercises,  devotional  and  secular,  are  made  to  impress  a  high 
standard  of  morality  on  the  hearers;  private  talks  with  individ- 
uals  on  special  occasions,  in  which  the  treatment  is  closely 
fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  case  in  hand,  are  exceedingly  com¬ 
mon;  the  pupil  is  studied  at  his  home,  and  the  aid  of  par¬ 
ents  is  summoned ;  self-government  is  urged  and  insisted  on  ; 
and — most  effective  method  of  all — many  noble  men  and 
women  in  these  schools  are  daily  manifesting  a  lofty  personal 
character  and  example  which  energize  all  other  means  of  lift¬ 
ing  the  children  to  higher  planes  of  motive  and  conduct.  And 
as  to  results  observed,  the  returns  were  very  encouraging. 
Nothing  is  more  intangible  than  moral  results ;  and  in  case 
these  results  are  tolerably  evident,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  part 
one  agency  plays  when  a  half  dozen  others  are  at  work  in  the 
same  field.  Who  shall  decide  how  much  the  school,  the 
church,  the  home,  and  society  have  severally  done  to  change 
the  hoydenish,  careless  girl  of  fourteen  into  the  lovely,  self- 
sacrificing  young  woman  who  bears  her  diploma  from  the 
school  door?  Yet  on  some  points  the  evidence  is  unmistak¬ 
able. 

There  is  universal  testimony  that  senior  classes  in  the  High 
Schools  show  a  positive  moral  advance  as  compared  with  the 
entering  classes.  The  young  people  grow  more  thoughtful, 
conscientious,  and  trustworthy.  They  are  keyed  up  to  a 
higher  moral  tone.  They  accept  responsibility,  recognize  and 
respond  to  duty,  are  less  selfish,  and  more  devoted  to  the  right 
because  it  is  right.  One  teacher  says:  “In  our  upper  classes 
there  is  less  lying,  less  flirtation,  and  a  general  gain  in  manli¬ 
ness  and  self-respect.”  Another  letter  gives  particular  in¬ 
stances  :  “  I  have  seen  a  dirty,  dishonest  boy  from  the  very 
slums  (I  have  visited  his  home  when  he  was  fever-tossed,  and 
the  filth  was  indescribable)  grow  cleaner  and  better,  till  at  the 
end  we  passed  him  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind  to  the  Tech¬ 
nical  School.  I  have  seen  vain,  frivolous,  showy  girls,  under 
a  careful  teacher’s  watchfulness,  transformed  into  thoughtful, 
conscientious  young  women,  now  excellent  wives  and  mothers. 
A  boy  whose  word  I  could  not  believe  at  the  end  of  his  sec- 
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ond  year,  I  recently  became  security  for,  on  his  taking  a  place 

of  trust.  C -  I -  comes  from  an  apology  for  a  home. 

Her  mother  sells  rum  illicitly,  and  the  day  before  she  is  to  be 
graduated  with  honors  she  has  to  go  to  the  police  court  to 
testify  against  her  mother.  Yet,  under  the  constant  care  of  a 
vigilant,  prayerful  instructor,  this  girl  will  make  a  successful 
teacher.”  From  this  we  must  believe  that  the  moral  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  High  School  are  not  ignored  or  misused  in  a  vast 
number  of  these  institutions.  But  just  as  there  are  some 
inefficient  teachers,  poorly  equipped  for  mental  leadership,  so 
there  are  teachers  careless  of  their  moral  responsibilities  and 
fonder  of  their  ease  than  of  the  moral  welfare  of  those  given 
for  a  time  into  their  charge.  But  when  all  has  been  said  that 
can  be  said  of  the  moral  failures  in  High  School  work,  a 
grand  balance  remains  on  the  credit  side  of  the  account.  The 
High  Schools  of  America  may  fairly  be  reckoned  with  the 
churches  and  the  homes  as  making  for  good  to  the  morals  of 
the  nation. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

As  a  whole  the  High  Schools  are  not  taking  special  pains  to 
secure  symmetrical  and  healthful  physical  development  in 
their  pupils.  Their  main  work  is  with  the  intellect ;  incident¬ 
ally,  but  very  effectually,  they  are  busy  with  morals  and  man¬ 
ners ;  as  regards  the  body,  they  do  well  if  they  avoid  injury. 
This  is  true  of  the  mass  of  schools  in  the  past  and  in  the 
present,  but  very  probably  will  not  be  true  in  the  near  future. 
In  the  best  schools  now  there  is  provision  for  light  gymnastics 
for  a  few  minutes  each  day  ;  in  a  somewhat  smaller  number, 
military  drill  once  or  twice  a  week  is  doing  a  valuable  service 
for  the  boys  ;  in  a  very  few,  comparatively,  are  there  well-ap¬ 
pointed  gymnasiums.  Not  one  is  known  in  which  there  is  an 
attempt  to  have  each  pupil  take,  under  the  oversight  of  an 
expert  gymnasial  physician,  the  physical  exercises  which  are 
adapted  to  preserve  and  develop  the  muscular  equipment  sup¬ 
plied  by  nature.  Here  is  a  defect  which  the  increasing  tend¬ 
ency  of  population  toward  city  life  makes  important.  The 
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pupils  of  schools  in  sparsely  settled  districts  find  varied  and 
vigorous  exercises  out  of  school,  to  counteract  the  harm 
wrought  by  sedentary  habits  within  doors,  though  a  well- 
planned  gymnasial  course  would  improve  the  physique  even  of 
country  boys.  But  the  city  boy  is  hampered  by  his  wealth  of 
neighbors  and  poverty  of  green  grass  from  pursuing  the  nat¬ 
ural  bent  of  his  boyhood,  and,  unless  the  schools  aid  him,  he 
will  miss  much  of  manly  vigor  which  properly  is  his  due. 
The  laborious  sports  of  his  English  cousin  are  beyond  his 
reach  ;  and  the  tame  walk,  in  pairs,  under  the  oversight  of  a 
tutor,  which  delights  the  French  student,  has  no  attraction  for 
him.  The  best  remedy  seems  to  be  that  which  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Boston  School  Board  in  its  request  to  the  City 
Council,  that  in  every  new  school  building  provision  shall  be 
made  for  a  gymnasium. 

NEGLECTED  TOPICS. 

The  limits  of  the  present  paper  will  not  permit  an  adequate 
treatment  of  certain  other  topics  that  easily  suggest  them¬ 
selves  at  this  point ;  only  the  merest  allusion  can  be  made  to 
them. 

The  first  is  manual  training.  Readers  of  this  Review  do 
not  need  to  be  reminded  that  in  the  larger  cities  a  tendency 
is  manifest  to  specialize  the  High  School  still  further,  result¬ 
ing  in  the  Manual  Training  High  School.  Institutions  of 
this  kind,  remarkable  for  their  completeness  of  equipment 
and  thoroughness  of  instruction,  have  been  established  as  a 
part  of  the  public  school  system  at  Philadelphia  and  Balti¬ 
more.  In  other  cities,  as  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  Toledo,  O.,  and 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  the  manual  work  forms  a  department  in 
the  regular  High  School  course.  At  certain  points,  as  at 
St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  the  manual  training  schools  are  not 
connected  with  the  system  of  public  schools.  The  course  at 
Springfield  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  as  typical.  There  the 
academic  studies  are  the  higher  mathematics,  physics,  a 
foreign  language,  English,  and  history.  Drawing  begins  in 
the  first  year  with  the  use  of  instruments  and  closes  in  the 
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third  year  with  brush-shading,  pen  and  ink  sketching,  and 
finished  drawings  with  full  details.  In  the  shop  the  first 
year  is  in  wood-working,  for  which  the  pupil  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  grammar  grade ;  forging,  molding,  etc.,  follow  in 
the  second  year,  and  chipping  and  filing,  planing  and  drilling, 
with  machine  construction,  complete  the  course. 

This  phase  of  High  School  development  is  yet  in  the  stage 
of  e.xperiment.  It  seems  to  have  large  possibilities  within  it, 
but  serious  difficulties  of  adjustment  are  to  be  met,  and  the 
evidence  from  existing  experiments  is  somewhat  conflict¬ 
ing.  The  plan  appears  to  prove  successful  where  numbers 
and  means  permit  a  separate  High  School  to  be  equipped  for 
manual  work,  but  the  union  of  manual  with  academic  work  in 
the  same  school  has  not  so  happy  a  promise.  The  theory  of 
manual  training  is  a  sound  one,  if  by  this  term  we  are  to 
understand  “  thought-expression  by  other  means  than  gesture 
or  verbal  language  in  such  a  carefully  graded  course  of  study 
as  shall  also  provide  adequate  training  for  the  judgment  and 
the  e.xecutive  faculty  and  if  the  theory  is  sound,  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  High  School  education  is  only  a  question  of  time  and 
of  the  adjustment  of  details. 

Another  question  which  will  not  down  is  that  of  coeduca¬ 
tion  of  boys  and  girls  in  High  Schools.  Here  it  can  only  be 
said  that  a  vast  number  of  High  Schools  find  the  plan  economi¬ 
cal,  beneficial  to  mental  and  moral  work,  and  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  smaller  number  of  schools  in  which  the  sexes  are 
separated  consists  mainly  of  the  older  institutions,  which  have 
maintained  the  traditions  of  an  earlier  period. 

Still  a  third  topic  on  which  much  might  be  said,  but  must 
not,  is  that  of  High  School  buildings.  In  general  they  are 
the  best  buildings  existing  in  America  for  school  purposes. 
But  they  are  of  all  varieties,  from  the  wooden  house  with  its 
one  large  school-room  and  two  or  three  recitation-rooms,  to 
the  palace  of  brick  or  granite,  furnished  with  luxurious  ap¬ 
pointments  of  every  description.  It  usually  happens  that  the 
High  School  is  the  favorite  school  of  the  community,  and  that 
upon  the  externals  of  its  home  popular  sentiment  permits 
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generous  expenditures.  Recent  years  have  witnessed  a  tend¬ 
ency  toward  less  devotion  to  showy  exteriors  and  greater 
care  for  ventilation,  sanitation,  and  proper  equipnaent  for  suc¬ 
cessful  work,  which  tendency  ought  everywhere  to  be  encour¬ 
aged  and  fostered.  Now  and  then,  also,  some  possessor  of 
wealth  manifests  at  the  same  time  an  appreciation  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  and  a  love  for  the  community  by  building,  equipping, 
and  presenting  to  the  local  authorities  an  edifice  of  royal  mag¬ 
nificence,  as  in  the  case  of  the  B.  M.  C.  Durfee  High  School  at 
Fall  River.  Perhaps  no  better  evidence  of  the  hold  this  in¬ 
stitution  has  upon  the  hearts  of  the  American  people  can  be 
given  than  a  series  of  photographs  of  the  High  School  build¬ 
ings  of  our  cities. 

Still  another  phase  of  my  general  subject  finds  exemplifica¬ 
tion  in  the  evening  High  Schools.  For  these,  provision  has 
been  made  in  a  few  of  the  large  cities  on  a  generous  scale. 
They  are  held  for  two  hours  an  evening  during  the  fall  and 
winter  months,  commonly  in  buildings  occupied  in  the  day 
time  by  the  regular  schools.  Fitness  for  advanced  work  is 
determined  by  a  simple  examination,  and  classes  are  formed 
in  whatever  High  School  subjects  are  demanded  by  pupils  in 
considerable  numbers.  In  Boston,  where  the  evening  high 
school  has  been  maintained  some  thirty  years,  the  service  of 
some  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  day  schools  has  been  enlisted 
for  the  evening  classes,  and  the  results  have  been  most  satis¬ 
factory. 

THE  ARGUMENT  FOR  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

I  have  now  traced  the  genesis  of  the  American  High 
School  from  its  germ  in  the  wise  forethought  of  the  Puritan 
settlers  to  its  realization  in  the  present  century.  I  have 
viewed  the  institution  and  observed  its  work  upon  the  intellect, 
the  moral  nature,  and  the  physical  frame  of  its  pupils.  Let  me 
now  turn  to  another  train  of  thought,  and  consider  for  a  little 
whether  the  free  public  High  School — so  peculiar  to  our 
American  civilization — really  has  a  right  to  exist  at  all. 

The  High  School,  as  an  educational  institution,  has  not 
lived  seventy  years  without  meeting  with  criticism  and  op- 
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position.  Some  of  this  has  been  salutary,  helping  to  improve 
the  schools  and  to  cultivate  public  opinion,  rendering  the 
great  careless  mass  of  the  community  discriminative  for  the 
time  and  in  the  end  increasing  its  willingness  to  pay  for  ex¬ 
cellence  in  instruction  and  equipment,  which  could  not  be 
obtained  without  generous  expenditure.  In  general,  criticism 
as  to  organization,  methods,  instruction,  and  results  is  to  be 
desired,  whenever  it  is  not  simply  destructive  but  contains 
positive  suggestions  of  improvement.  But  there  has  been 
opposition  which  was  fundamental,  and,  so  far  as  it  had  force, 
utterly  destructive  in  tendency.  Some  of  it  was  plainly  selfish, 
and,  therefore,  unworthy  of  serious  attention.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  an  element  of  opposition  which  is  entirely  honest.  This 
ought  to  be  met,  for  its  adherents  are  reasonable  and  open  to 
conviction. 

Scarcely  anywhere  in  the  Union  is  there  a  State  in  which  it 
is  now  an  open  question  that  elementary  education  should  be 
provided  for  in  public  schools,  supported  by  equal  ta.xation, 
or  by  a  permanent  fund  supplied  by  the  State,  or  in  part  by 
both.  The  only  exception  lies  in  the  case  of  those  who  for 
sectarian  reasons  desire  private  control  of  schools,  and  many 
of  these  are  not  averse  to  the  application  of  public  funds  to 
the  support  of  the  schools,  provided  the  control  be  in  sec¬ 
tarian  hands.  But  when  we  pass  beyond  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  we  come  at  once  upon  what  some  regard  as  debatable 
ground.  For  there  are  men  of  prominence,  who  profess 
friendship  to  popular  education,  but  deny  the  right  to  maintain 
by  general  taxation,  or  other  appropriations  of  public  funds. 
High  Schools,  academies,  technical  schools,  colleges,  or  uni¬ 
versities,  which,  though  open  to  all  alike,  are  entered  but  by 
comparatively  few.  Still  others  would  have  the  expense  of 
such  institutions  shared  by  the  State  and  the  parents  directly 
benefited.  The  following  extract  from  a  published  letter, 
written  some  few  years  since  by  one  of  the  most  eminent 
scholars  of  the  country,  is  an  excellent  presentation  of  this 
latter  view : 

“  I  am  not  in  favor  of  supporting  schools  above  the  gram- 
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mar-school  grade  completely  by  taxation.  I  hold  that  the 
parents  of  children  who  go  to  High  Schools  should  contribute 
a  part  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  such  schools.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  the  High  School  in  a  city  of  40,000  inhabitants 
costs  $30,000  a  year,  besides  the  interest  upon  the  city’s 
investment  in  land,  buildings,  and  equipment  for  the  school, 
and  that  there  are  500  children  in  the  school,  I  think  it  more 
just  and  expedient  that  the  parents  of  each  child  should  pay 
$40  or  $50  a  year  for  their  child’s  great  privilege,  than  that 
the  city  should  bear  the  whole  charge,  provided  the  city 
maintain  a  certain  nurnber  of  free  places  for  the  promising 
children  of  persons  too  poor  to  pay  a  tuition  fee . 

“  Elementary  education  is  of  direct  and  universal  benefit, 
and  is  not  only  a  legitimate,  but  the_  most  legitimate  public 

charge . Diffused  elementary  education  is  one  of  the 

essential  conditions  of  the  formation  of  that  sound  national 
character  upon  which  the”  safety  of  our  political  institutions 
does  absolutely  depend.  But  the  secondary  and  superior 
education  seem  to  me  to  stand  upon  a  different  basis.  They, 
too,  are  necessary  to  the  .State ;  but  the  selected  individuals 
who  receive  such  prolonged  training  profit  so  much  person¬ 
ally  that  they  or  their  parents  should  pay  part  of  the  cost. 
Let  the  great  majority  of  parents  who  can  afford  it  pay  a 
part  of  the  cost  of  their  children’s  education,  and  let  the 
meritorious  scholars,  whose  friends  are  too  poor  to  pay  for 
them,  have  help  from  the  public  purse  proportioned  to  their 
needs.” 

In  reply  to  all  who  urge  that  State  education  should  confine 
itself  strictly  to  elementary  instruction,  or,  in  case  it  provides 
higher  education,  should  demand  repayment  in  part,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  considerations  are  submitted  : 

In  the  first  place  it  is  not  difficult,  but  from  the  abundance 
of  evidence  would  be  tedious,  to  show  that  it  has  been  the 
settled  and  prevalent  policy  of  these  States,  as  well  as  of  the 
general  government,  to  grant  State  and  national  support  to 
schools  of  every  grade  from  the  primary  to  and  including  the 
university  ;  and  also  that  this  was  the  accepted  theory  and 
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practice  of  the  colonies  before  the  States  were  organized  as 
such.  Is  it  not  wise  that  this  policy  should  not  now  be  aban¬ 
doned,  but,  on  the  contrary,  should  be  continued  and  ex¬ 
tended,  to  meet  the  growing  necessities  of  our  ever  advancing 
civilization  ?  The  founders  of  our  nation  had  positive  convic¬ 
tions  on  this  point.  John  Adams  believed  that  “  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  people,  in  every  kind  of  knowledge  that  can  be  of 
use  to  them  in  the  practice  of  their  moral  duties  as  men,  citi¬ 
zens,  and  Christians,  and  of  their  political  and  civil  duties  as 
members  of  society  and  freemen,  ought  to  be  the  care  of  the 
public  and  all  who  have  any  share  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.” 
James  Madison  declares  :  “  No  error  is  more  certain  than  the 
one  proceeding  from  a  hasty  and  superficial  view  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;  that  the  people  at  large  have  no  interest  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  academies,  colleges,  and  universities,  where  a  few 
only,  and  those  not  of  the  poorer  classes,  can  obtain  for  their 

sons  the  advantages  of  superior  education . Learned 

institutions  ought  to  be  favorite  objects  with  every  free  people. 
They  throw  that  light  over  the  public  mind  which  is  the  best 
security  against  crafty  and  dangerous  encroachments  on  the 
public  liberty.”  Thomas  Jefferson  early  prepared  a  bill  for 
the  Legislature  of  Virginia  (which  then  failed  of  adoption, 
however,  and  was  never  fully  realized)  providing  not  only  for 
common  schools  but  also  for  ten  colleges,  with  a  university  for 
the  sciences. 

These  statesmen  did  not  believe  that  taxation  is  neces¬ 
sarily  unjust  if  some  do  derive  more,  and  others  less,  than 
an  equal  share  of  benefit  from  the  specific  e.xpenditure. 
“There  never  was,”  says  Judge  Aldrich,  “and  in  the  nature 
of  things  cannot  be,  a  law  authorizing  a  direct  or  indirect  tax 
which  will  operate  with  equal  fairness  upon  the  whole  tax- 
paying  portion  of  the  people.”  Why  tax  the  populous  East 
to  provide  non-paying  mail  facilities  for  the  far  West  and 
South?  Because  the  general  welfare  is  promoted  by  uniform 
and  well-regulated  communication  between  the  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  ;  and  also  because  the  East  derives  pecu¬ 
liar  benefits  in  turn  from  the  operations  of  other  laws  and  the 
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service  of  other  departments  of  the  government.  The  objec¬ 
tion  brought  against  High  Schools  might  be  urged  with  equal 
force  against  numerous  legislative  acts,  and  indeed  against 
whole  departments  of  government.  “  Human  governments, 
like  the  Divine,  when  comprehensively  studied,  will  be  found 
pervaded  by  the  great  law  of  compensation,  and  the  parts  can 
never  be  rightly  understood  e.xcept  when  viewed  in  their 
proper  relations  to  the  whole.”  Every  State,  city,  or  town  re¬ 
quires  educated  men  and  women  to  assume  important  places 
of  trust  and  responsibility,  and  to  conduct  with  intelligence 
and  rectitude  the  infinitely  complicated  affairs  of  a  popular 
government.  For  this  necessity  it  has  the  right  to  provide  by 
the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  exactly  as  the  national  gov¬ 
ernment  may  rightly  appropriate  money  for  the  support  of 
the  two  schools  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  in  which  a  few 
selected  men  are  instructed  in  the  art  of  war.  In  neither  case 
is  there  the  slightest  injustice  to  the  great  number  of  tax-pay¬ 
ers  whose  children  are  not  thus  educated.  All  such  receive 
their  compensation  in  the  improvement  which  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  experiences  in  the  better  protection,  the  wiser  admin¬ 
istration,  and  the  diminution  of  vice,  crime,  and  poverty, 
which  follow  the  prevalence  of  higher  education. 

Again,  those  who  favor  State  provision  for  elementary  edu¬ 
cation  alone  do  not  seem  to  comprehend  how  incomplete  a 
thing  this  is  which  they  aver  to  be  so  necessary  to  the  welfare 
of  society,  when  it  is  divorced  from  its  proper  complement,  as 
they  would  have  it.  It  is  only  the  two  together,  the  element¬ 
ary  and  the  High  School,  which  form  a  complete  whole.  To 
be  prepared  for  the  duties  of  life  one  must  be  master  of  the 
principles  according  to  which  the  phenomena  of  life  proceed. 
The  elementary  schools  teach  little  but  particular  facts  and 
truths;  it  is  the  High  School  that  reveals  what  is  universally 
true.  The  lower  schools  appeal  to  the  eye  and  the  ear  at  the 
present ;  the  High  School  reveals  to  the  mind  the  causes  of 
what  is  seen  and  heard.  Its  pupil  can  tell  of  the  past  and 
predict  the  future.  To  observe  is  the  work  of  the  primary 
scholar;  to  reflect  is  the  privilege  of  his  brother  in  the  High 
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School ;  and  it  is  reflection  upon  one’s  observations  that 
makes  a  man  a  director  of  life’s  agencies.  Can  any  one  be  said 
with  truth  to  have  a  good  common  school  education,  who  has 
not  pursued  a  course  of  study  at  the  High  School? 

In  this  connection  it  must  be  noted  that  the  High  Schools 
serve  a  most  valuable  purpose  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  elementary  schools  which  feed  them.  When  the  higher 
education  is  within  the  reach  of  all,  pupils  in  the  lower  schools 
are  led  to  remain  in  them,  that  they  may  get  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  and  training  required  as  a  preparation  for  the  higher  in¬ 
stitution.  “  Experience  has  proved,”  says  Francis  Adams, 
“  that  elementary  education  flourishes  most  where  the  provi¬ 
sion  for  higher  education  is  most  ample.  If  the  elementary 
schools  of  Germany  are  the  best  in  the  world,  it  is  owing  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  higher  schools  are  accessi¬ 
ble  to  all  classes.  In  England  not  only  have  the  aims  of  the 
elementary  schools  been  low  and  narrow,  but  an  impassable 
gulf  has  separated  the  people’s  schools  from  the  higher  schools 
of  the  country.  In  the  United  States  the  common  schools 
have  always  produced  the  best  results  where  the  means  of 
education  have  been  the  most  plentiful.”  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  ju,st  as  the  lower  of  two  successive  grades  of  schools 
affects  the  higher  by  the  preparation  it  supplies  for  higher 
study,  so  the  higher  grade  sends  an  influence  downward  re¬ 
specting  courses  of  study,  amount  of  work  done,  and  methods 
of  teaching.  The  High  Schools,  accordingly,  by  the  stand¬ 
ards  they  set  for  admission  and  the  opportunities  they  offer 
for  a  higher  education  are  determining  what  the  pupils  in  the 
elementary  schools  shall  do  and  are  incessantly  stimulating 
them  to  accomplish  it. 

The  High  School  repays  the  community  by  yet  another 
service.  It  is  a  discoverer  of  talent  and  genius.  The  vital 
forces  of  every  community  center  in  its  leaders  ;  this  is  true 
whether  we  survey  the  domain  of  religion,  of  politics,  of  so¬ 
ciety,  or  of  business.  The  few  lay  all  the  plans ;  the  many, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  carry  them  into  execution. 
Moreover  there  are  born  into  every  generation  certain  gifted 
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minds  and  energetic  characters  that,  with  or  without  culture, 
will  inevitably  make  themselves  felt  in  a  free  community. 
Now  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  State  that  these 
should  be  discovered  while  yet  they  are  in  plastic  condition, 
before  the  untoward  experiences  of  life  have  warped  and 
embittered  them,  and  that  they  shall  have  ample  opportunity, 
without  regard  to  wealth  or  social  standing,  to  receive  such  an 
education  as  will  turn  the  power  they  will  certainly  wield  into 
channels  beneficent  to  the  community.  Furthermore  it  is 
important  that  the  schools  in  which  these  leaders  are  trained 
should  be  public  schools.  The  association  of  the  richer  with 
the  poorer  children,  especially  in  the  higher  grades  of  our 
schools,  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  development  of  the 
social  habits  that  are  most  mutually  beneficial.  On  both  sides 
sympathies  are  evoked  which  are,  in  the  noblest  sense,  healthy 
and  improving.  Prejudices  fall  away  under  the  stimulus  of 
common  interests  and  friendly  rivalry  on  common  ground. 
This  is  an  admirable  preparation  for  subsequent  days  when  the 
students  arc  all  to  stand  as  equals  before  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  suggestions  thus  far  presented  all  have  force  in  support 
of  the  position  that  it  is  both  just  and  wise  for  the  American 
people  to  give  generous  maintenance  to  their  High  Schools. 
Hut  there  is  one  consideration  of  a  different  nature  which  to 
many  earnest  thinkers  has  still  more  cogency.  The  former 
arguments  are  chiefly  utilitarian ;  his  has  its  roots  in  the  in¬ 
herent  right  of  humanity  to  the  development  of  its  highest 
capacities. 

The  necessities  of  daily  life  drive  us  all,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  to  daily  toil.  The  greater  part  of  our  energies  must  be 
given  to  some  trade,  or  business,  or  profession.  In  this  we 
often  become  heartily  absorbed,  and  it  is  good  for  us  so  to 
labor.  But  neither  necessity  nor  interest,  nor  both  combined, 
can  prevent,  at  times,  the  up-springing  conviction  that  above 
our  duty  to  be  slaves  to  bodily  demands  towers  our  right  to  be 
men  and  women.  Workmen  though  we  are,  building  away 
each  at  his  little  corner  of  the  vast  structure  of  modern  life, 
we  yet  venture  to  aspire  to  a  wide  view  of  its  vast  proportions. 
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We  yearn  to  be  participants  in  the  higher  living  of  humanity. 
“  We  must  sometimes  fight,”  says  Aristotle,  “  but  all  to  the 
end  that  we  may  have  peace  ;  and  we  must  also  labor,  but  to 
the  end  that  we  may  find  rest.”  The  needs  of  our  intellectual 
and  spiritual  natures  are  no  less  Imperative  than  those  of  the 
body.  ”  The  ox,  when  released  from  the  plow,  straightway 
seeks  his  fellows  of  the  herd,  and  man,  too,  if  loyal  to  his 
higher  impulses,  will  seek  communion  with  the  noble  spirits  of 
his  race,  when  his  hour  of  release  from  heavy  toil  has  come.” 
Yet  as  we  look  about  us  we  behold  but  few  to  whom  this 
relaxation  of  mind  ever  comes.  Incessant  labor,  unrelieved  by 
studies  of  the  liberal  and  humanizing  tendency,  wrests  and  dis¬ 
torts  the  eternal  form  of  the  mind,  “  making  of  the  man  a 
thing.”  The  toilers  and  searchers  for  success  on  all  sides  are 
making  themselves  companions  of  the  clods  in  which  they  dig. 
Their  vision  is  bounded  by  the  earth  beneath  them,  and  seldom 
rises  to  the  hill-tops  tinged  with  glory.  This  is  by  no  means 
all  of  man’s  privilege  or  destiny.  The  State  should  not  be 
satisfied  to  rear  children  for  such  a  manhood.  In  public  edu¬ 
cation  there  must  be  a  nobler  aim, — nothing  less  than  to  endow 
every  worker  with  aspiration  for  a  broad  outlook  into  life,  to 
raise  every  boy  and  girl,  if  they  will,  into  some  degree  of  com¬ 
panionship  with  the  best  and  wisest  of  mankind.  Intellectual 
training  is  a  universal  good,  like  air  and  water,  and  that  com¬ 
munity  is  happiest  in  which  it  is  distributed  as  generously  and 
inexpensively  as  they :  for  there  the  rising  generation,  how¬ 
ever  doomed  to  future  toil,  may  yet  refresh  its  spirits  in  the 
delights  of  intellectual  life. 

This  service  cannot  be  rendered  by  the  elementary  schools. 
They  supply  not  learning,  but  the  instruments  by  which  learn¬ 
ing  is  secured.  Besides,  intellectual  freedom  is  a  matter  of 
maturity ;  it  implies  some  steadiness  in  the  mental  processes, 
a  strengthening  will-power,  and  orderly  constructive  ability. 
The  High  School  it  is  which  brings  this  boon  to  the  hearts^ 
and  homes  of  the  people.  With  one  hand  it  lifts  the  pupil’s 
downcast  face  till  his  eyes  behold  the  broad  horizon  of  human: 
knowledge;  with  the  other  it  offers  the  golden  key  by  which 
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he  may  unlock  every  closed  door  upon  his  life’s  journey,  to 
bring  forth  treasures  new  and  old,  for  himself  and  for  his  com¬ 
munity.  From  its  portals  a  few  climb  to  higher  schools, 
offering  larger  opportunities  and  ampler  returns  ;  but  many 
more  turn  at  once  to  their  tasks  in  the  world’s  great  work¬ 
shop,  carrying  with  them  in  their  newly  developed  powers  and 
freshly  kindled  aspirations— even  more  surely  than  in  their 
actual  attainments — the  seeds  of  countless  blessings  to  ripen 
as  need  shall  arise. 

CON’CLUSION. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  American  High  Schools  are 
among  the  noblest  of  our  public  institutions.  Every  influence 
tending  to  withdraw  support  from  them,  or  to  weaken  public 
confidence  in  their  value,  or  to  confuse  the  public  mind  as  to 
the  justice  of  maintaining  them  at  pu’olic  expense,  is  hostile  to 
the  best  interests  of  all  classes.  They  are  the  main  reliance 
of  the  State  in  providing  its  future  directive  power.  There 
are  hands  in  plenty  ;  but  it  is  not  hands  that  rule.  It  is 
brains,  and  education  makes  brains.  The  American  people, 
in  their  unbounded  freedom  of  thought  and  action,  need  the 
strong  beneficent  grasp  of  moral  and  intellectual  culture. 
Therefore  multiply  the  public  High  Schools,  enrich  their 
courses,  and  summon  to  them  from  every  quarter  the  youth 
of  the  land.  For  in  no  other  way  can  we  so  surely  lay  broad 
and  deep  and  durable  the  foundations  of  true  republican  lib¬ 
erty  and  advanced  civilization.  “  Remember,”  says  Bacon, 
“that  the  learning  of  the  few  is  despotism — the  learning  of 
the  many  is  liberty  ;  and  that  intelligent  and  principled  lib¬ 
erty  is  fame,  wisdom,  and  power.” 

Ray  Greene  Huling. 

High  School, 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 
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THE  FUNCTION  OF  LITERATURE  IN  ELEMENT¬ 
ARY  SCHOOLS. 


Tlie  average  citizen  of  this  great  republic  is  familiar  with  the 
statements  that  “  the  public  school  system  is  the  bulwark  of 
our  American  liberties,”  as  well  as  “  the  palladium  of  our 
national  existence."  He  has  come  to  regard  the  public 
schools  as  possessing  a  sacrosanct  character  peculiarly  their 
own.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  he  is  more  disposed 
to  construe  any  criticism  of  the  system  as  a  covert  attack 
upon  our  popular  institutions,  than  to  inquire  seriously  into 
the  justice,  or  the  injustice,  of  the  criticism  itself. 

And  yet,  side  by  side  with  this  self-congratulatory  estimate 
of  the  worth  of  the  schools,  there  has  e.\isted,  as  far  back  as 
any  of  us  care  to  remember,  a  widespread  dissatisfaction  with 
the  schools  and  their  work.  We  have  been  variously  told 
that  the  reasons  for  this  are  to  be  found  in  the  one-sidedness 
of  the  schools  ;  in  their  lack  of  unity  of  aim  ;  in  their  over¬ 
crowded  curriculum  ;  in  the  superficial  quality  of  their  instruc¬ 
tion.  Our  educational  censors  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the 
importance  of  their  discoveries  to  the  community,  and  as  a  rem¬ 
edy  for  these  evils  they  have  advocated  from  time  to  time  the 
adoption  of  certain  panaceas  of  their  own.  Many  of  these 
measures  have  secured  a  trial  in  the  schools,  but  as  in  the  end 
they  proved  to  be  but  little  mor^  than  mere  changes  in  method, 
they  have  one  and  all  failed  conspicuously  to  allay  the  rest¬ 
less  discontent  which  to-day  is  more  pronounced  than  ever 
before. 

But  of  late  years  other  voices,  preaching  a  different  gospel, 
have  been  making  themselves  heard ;  thoughtful  critics  have 
arisen  who  are  loudly  protesting  against  existing  standards 
and  methods.  They  tell  us  that  our  costly  school  systems  are 
failing  to  do  their  proper  work  ;  that  while  our  children  are 
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to  a  great  degree  ignorant  of  what  they  ought  to  know,  they 
have  become  accomplished  in  ways  that  are  vain,  and  skilled 
in  things  that  are  worthless.  In  their  protests  against  the 
present  practice  of  the  schools,  which  makes  the  end  of  edu¬ 
cation  either  purely  intellectual,  or  else  utilitarian,  and  the 
child  little  more  than  a  mere  recipient  of  knowledge,  our 
courageous  critics  go  even  further,  and  tell  us  that  it  is  char- 
acter,  not  knowledge,  that  the  school  should  ever  keep  in 
view  in  its  work  of  education  ;  that  we  are  trying  to  make 
bricks  without  straw  when  we  blindly  attempt  to  make  the 
good  citizen  without  making  first  the  good  man.  They 
remind  us  again  of  that  which  to-day  so'many  of  us  have 
forgotten,  that  “  the  knowledge  which  is  not  woven  into  the 
life  and  conduct  of  man  is  so  far  from  being  wisdom  that  it  is 
often  an  enemy  of  wisdom  and  an  obstructor  of  wise  counsel.” 

When  the  time  has  come  that  our  people  shall  be  forced 
to  listen;  when  t\\c  Zeitgeist  shall  move  them  as  but  the  other 
day  it  moved  the  German  emperor  to  give  utterance  to  the 
significant  statement  that  hereafter  greater  attention  must 
be  given  in  the  Prussian  schools  to  the  teaching  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  language  and  literature,  then  one  of  the  most  powerful 
instruments  of  regeneration  Avill  be  restored  to  American 
schools  in  the  proper  study  of  our  own  vigorous  English 
speech,  with  its  noblest  of  literatures. 

Already  forces  are  at  work  that  will  at  no  distant  day  rescue 
the  study  of  our  vernacular  language  from  shameful  neglect,  and 
give  to  it  its  rightful  place  in  our  elementary  schools  :  and  wit¬ 
nesses  are  not  wanting  to  testify  to  the  vigor  and  the  reality  of 
these  forces.  From  across  the  sea  have  come  the  words  of 
one  of  the  wisest  and  most  conservative  of  educational  critics, 
Prof.  Laurie,  of  Edinburgh,  who  thus  sums  up  the  whole  case 
for  the  study  of  the  English  language  and  the  teaching  of  its 
literature:  “Whether  we  regard  the  discipline  of  intellect, 
the  substance  of  morality  and  wisdom,  or  the  growth  of  the 
distinctly  spiritual  life,  language  as  a  formal  or  logical  study, 
as  a  real  study,  and  as  a  literary  or  art  study,  is  and  must 
always  be  the  supreme  subject  in  the  education  of  a  human 
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being,  the  center  around  which  all  other  educational  agencies 
ought  to  range  themselves  in  due  subordination.” 

Aside  from  its  supreme  importance  as  a  training  in  language, 
the  study  of  literature  may  be  made  for  children  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  an  acquaintanceship  with  the  best  and  noblest 
thoughts  of  mankind.  The  Germans  have  a  proverb  to  the 
effect  that  whatever  you  wish  to  have  appear  in  the  life  of  a  na¬ 
tion,  you  must  first  put  into  its  schools.  At  present  our  schools 
can  offer  no  better  means  of  inculcating  in  the  child  a  love  for 
the  noble,  and  a  reverence  for  the  good,  than  in  the  reading  and 
the  study  of  a  literature  which  records  the  deeds  of  the  one, 
and  perpetuates  the  thoughts  of  the  other.  In  tracing  the 
close  relationship  which  exists  between  the  study  of  literature 
and  the  moral  development  of  the  child.  Prof.  Laurie  has 
asked,  “If  we  wish  to  train  a  boy  in  the  true,  or  the  good,  or 
the  beautiful,  how  are  we  to  do  it  ?  ”  And  he  has  answered 
his  own  question  thus;  “There  is  no  way  but  by  introducing 
him  to  the  utterances  of  the  wise  and  good  on  these  questions, 
so  vital  to  all,  and  a  right  answer  to  which  alone  makes 
humanity  worth  preserving.  Through  the  perusal  of  literature 
alone  can  man  enter  into  the  possession  of  the  hard  won  victor¬ 
ies  of  the  past,  and  make  himself  the  fellow  and  companion  of 
the  greatest  and  noblest  of  his  race,  the  prophets  of  all  time.” 

The  experience  of  mankind  has  proved  that  the  possession 
of  intelligence  does  not  necessarily  denote  the  coexistence  of 
virtue:  and  more  than  once  it  has  unpleasantly  emphasized 
the  fact,  that  a  purely  mental  training  often  results  in  the 
production  of  an  intellectual  I'rankenstein,  a  monster  whose 
moral  nature  has  been  overshadowed  and  dwarfed  by  his 
intellectual  qualities.  This  phase  of  one-sided  development 
is  met  with  not  infrequently  in  our  schools.  The  thoughtful 
teacher  recognizes  that  of  all  the  multifarious  charges  hurled 
against  the  schools,  the  accusation  which  merits  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  attention  is  the  one  which  declares  that  the  State,  in  prac¬ 
tice  at  least,  has  neglected  to  make  adequate  provision  for  the 
moral  training  of  the  children  committed  to  its  care. 

With  the  question  of  teaching  morals,  per  se,  the  present 
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paper  is  not  concerned,  beyond  noting  that,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  writer,  their  formal  teaching  in  the  public  schools 
would,  like  the  formal  teaching  of  patriotism,  be  barren  in  its 
influences  and  colorless  in  its  results.  Such  has  been  the 
invariable  consequence  wherever  the  scheme  has  been  tried, 
notably  so  in  the  extended  experiments  carried  on  until  recently 
in  the  colonial  schools  of  Victoria.  While  deploring  that  in 
the  present  condition  of  public  opinion  the  true  solution 
of  the  difficulty  seems  as  distant  as  ever,  I  am  far  from  believ¬ 
ing  that  our  present  condition  is  altogether  hopeless.  On  the 
contrary,  I  am  convinced  that  the  school,  by  utilizing  means 
already  in  its  possession,  can  do  much  more  effective  work  in 
the  building  of  character  than  it  is  now  doing;  and  not  the  least 
important  agency  for  thq  performance  of  this  great  work  will 
be  found  in  the  rehabilitation  of  that  sorry  and  emasculated 
text-book,  the  modern  .school  reader. 

I  am  not  of  those  who  claim  that  in  the  reading  and  study 
of  literature  will  be  found  the  restoration  of  man’s  moral  ex¬ 
cellence,  and  the  futu^  regeneration  of  the  world;  yet,  with 
Prof.  Laurie,  I  believe  that  in  the  proper  reading  of  literature 
by  children  we  have  the  means  not  only  of  cultivating  theirtaste 
and  uplifting  their  imagination,  but,  what  is  vastly  more  im¬ 
portant,  of  inculcating  in  them  the  precepts  of  morality,  and 
of  disposing  their  minds  toward  the  contemplation  of  a  higher 
and  more  spiritual  life.  This  I  conceive  to  be,  to-day,  the 
true  function  of  literature  in  our  elementary  schools. 

It  has  been  amply  demonstrated  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
reading  habit  and  the  development  of  a  correct  literary  taste 
in  children  may  be  commenced  at  a  much  earlier  age  than 
most  teachers  are  prepared  to  admit,  and  that  the  foundation 
of  such  work  can  be  profitably  begun  in  the  lower  classes  of 
our  elementary  schools.  Fortunately  neither  the  commence¬ 
ment  nor  the  promotion  of  this  important  work  will  entail  any 
radical  change  in  existing  methods,  nor  need  it  burden  the  al¬ 
ready  overladen  backs  of  our  teachers  with  more  than  they  are 
carrying  at  present.  The.  essence  of  the  change  consists  sim¬ 
ply  in  following  the  Biblical  injunction  of  giving  the  child 
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bread  instead  of  a  stone ;  in  substituting  for  the  inane  and 
commonplace  contents  of  the  ordinary  reader,  the  liealthy, 
bracing  reading-matter  which  the  judgment  of  time  has  de¬ 
clared  classic. 

The  first  years  of  a  child’s  school  experience  are  devoted  to 
initiating  him  into  the  mysteries  of  the  alphabet  and  the 
primer.  Having  mastered  their  difficulties  he  passes  onward 
to  a  graded  series  of  readers  which  as  a  rule  consists  of  five 
books, — “  the  five  inanities,”  they  have  been  called.  The 
briefest  examination  of  any  of  these  books  will  show  that 
the  average  reader  is  a  purely  hap-hazard  collection  of  prose 
and  poetical  extracts  of  varying  degrees  of  literary  merit.  In 
the  lower  numbers  the  contents  are  of  such  a  vacuous  and  in¬ 
sipid  character,  and  appeal  so  slightly  to  the  interest  or  to  the 
imagination  of  the  child,  that  one  is  unavoidably  forced  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  selections  have  been  made  to  order  for  grading 
purposes  only.  The  third  and  fourth  readers  are  less  trivial 
perhaps,  but  even  more  commonplace.  Where  the  selections 
have  not  been  taken  outright  from  s|findard  works,  they  are 
generally  feeble  and  uninspiring;  and  their  literary  value  is 
nil,  whether  we  examine  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
thought-content,  the  language  in  which  they  are  written,  or 
the  form  in  which  they  are  cast.  The  literary  value  of  the 
higher  numbers  is  generally  greater,  inasmuch  as  the  lessons 
are  made  up  almost  entirely  of  extracts  from  standard  authors. 
Although  the  selections  are  not  always  wisely  or  even  happily 
made,  yet  these  readers  present  to  children  their  only  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  coming  in  contact  with  real  literature  during  their 
school  course. 

Nor  does  a  closer  inspection  of  our  school  readers  disclose  in 
them  any  hidden  excellences  that  might  have  escaped  a  hurried 
first  examination.  Even  in  those  readers  which  are  made  up 
of  extracts  from  classic  writings  it  is  not  always  apparent  that 
the  selections  have  been  made  with  the  view  of  cultivating  the 
taste  of  the  youthful  scholar,  or  of  developing  in  him  the  habit 
of  critical  reading.  Degraded,  as  the  average  reader  has  been, 
to  the  position  of  an  educational  maid-of-all-work,  one  finds 
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scattered  throughout  it  scraps  of  geography,  bits  of  history, 
chunks  of  science,  and  an  olla  podrida  of  whatever  may  be  the 
prevailing  pedagogic  fad  of  the  day,  be  it  physiology  or 
patriotism  ;  but  scans  its  pages  in  vain  for  those  writings 
described  by  Plato  as  finding  their  gracious  way  into  the 
secret  places  of  the  soul,  exalting  the  minds  of  those  who 
read  them. 

Constantly,  series  of  readers  are  being  advertised  as  differing 
widely  from  all  others  in  their  method,  scope,  and  construc¬ 
tion ;  but  a  closer  scrutiny  will  show  that  in  form  and  sub¬ 
stance  they  are  essentially  the  same,  the  trail  of  the  book¬ 
maker  being  over  them  all.  From  an  extended  examination 
of  the  various  series  in  use  throughout  our  schools,  it  can 
be  safely  affirmed  that,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  the 
majority  of  them  are  but  shabby  collections  of  fragmentary 
reading  matter.  Without  any  distinctively  educational  idea 
running  through  them,  they  merely  afford  the  child  the  piti¬ 
ful  opportunity  for  a  drill  in  reading  words  that  he  has  already 
learned  to  spell.  P'rom  internal  evidence  it  would  also  appear 
that  the  making  of  readers  has  fallen  largely  into  the  hands 
of  people  who  seem  to  be  remarkably  ignorant  of  the  value  of 
the  study  of  language  to  culture,  and  who,  moreover,  are  curi¬ 
ously  devoid  of  that  literary  sense  which  is  generally  believed 
to  be  a  sine  qua  non  in  the  writing  of  books. 

Do  these  strictures  seem  severe?  Listen  then  to  what 
the  doughtiest  of  our  public  school  iconoclasts  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  has  to 
say  on  the  same  subject :  “  I  have  paid  some  attention  to 
the  readers  used  in  our  public  schools  throughout  the 
country.  I  have  read  an  enormous  quantity  of  them,  and  I 
can  express  the  conviction  that  it  would  be  for  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  whole  public  school  system  if  every  reader  were 
hereafter  to  be  absolutely  excluded  from  the  schools.  I 
object  to  them  because  they  are  not  real  literature  ;  they  are 
but  mere  scraps  of  literature,  even  when  the  single  lessons  or 
materials  of  which  they  are  composed  are  taken  from  litera¬ 
ture.  But  there  are  a  great  many  readers  that  seem  to  have 
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been  composed  expressly  for  the  use  of  children.  They  are 
not  made  up  of  selections  from  recognized  literature,  and,  as  a 
rule,  this  class  of  readers  is  simply  ineffable  trash.  They  are 
entirely  unfit  material  to  use  in  the  training  of  our  children. 
The  object  of  reading  with  children  is  to  convey  to  them  the 
ideals  of  the  human  race  ;  our  readers  do  not  do  that,  and  are 
thoroughly  unfitted  to  do  it.  I  believe  that  we  should  sub¬ 
stitute  in  all  our  schools  real  literature  for  readers.” 

This  being  the  character  of  the  books  that  nine-tenths  of 
our  school  children  are  droning  over  to-day,  can  we  wonder 
that  with  such  a  Barmecide  feast  spread  before  them  the 
reading  hour  is  so  often  a  time  of  tediousness  and  somno¬ 
lence,  and  that  the  teaching  of  their  native  tongue  to  chil¬ 
dren  has  become  such  a  burdensome  and  unsatisfactory 
task  !  Considering  all  these  circumstances,  is  it  not  strange 
that  our  school  authorities  have  not  long  ago  discovered  that 
from  the  reading  of  real  literature,  as  readily  as  from  the 
reading  of  the  twaddle  which  we  are  daily  serving  up  to  them, 
children  acquire  the  ability  to  pronounce  words  ?  and  this  is 
all  that  most  of  the  so-called  reading  lessons  accomplish.  And 
is  it  not  equally  apparent  that  real  literature  is  vastly  more 
interesting,  and  from  an  educational  point  of  view  infinitely 
more  profitable  to  children,  than  the  empty  stuff  which  fills 
page  after  page  of  their  readers  ?  Another  phase  of  the  evils 
flowing  from  the  constant  use  of  our  scrapbook  readers,  and 
one  which  has  not  received  from  teachers  the  serious  atten¬ 
tion  it  merits,  is  the  baneful  influence  that  such  reading 
exerts  on  the  mental  habits  of  children.  The  uninteresting 
nature  of  the  selections  naturally  begets  inattention  in  the 
child,  while  their  fragmentary  character  induces  an  inability 
for  sustained  attention  that  is  destructive  of  all  mental  disci¬ 
pline.  Under  these  demoralizing  conditions,  need  we  be  sur¬ 
prised  that  there  is  developed  in  the  child  a  vagrancy  of 
thought  which  makes  any  ripe  intellectual  life  impossible? 

It  is  a  matter  of  statistics  that  one-half  of  all  the  children 
who  go  to  school  leave  before  the  age  of  eleven,  and  that  three- 
fourths  of  them  leave  before  they  arc  twelve.  With  the 
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school  readers  that  are  ordinarily  in  use  it  is  a  safe  but  a  sad 
thing  to  say  that  the  greater  number  of  these  children  have 
gone  out  from  the  school  without  even  a  love  for  reading.  It 
is  a  matter  of  personal  experience,  that  all  around  us  in  this  busy 
world  we  can  find  thousands  of  men  and  women,  graduates  of 
our  public  schools,  and  some  of  them  coming  from  the  colleges, 
who  have  never  read  anything  save  their  text-books,  and  who 
never  read  anything  to-day  save  the  sensational  novel  and  the 
still  more  sensational  daily  newspaper.  The  one  duty  of  the 
school  toward  the  child,  which  under  e.xisting  conditions  can 
be  legitimately  demanded  of  it,  is  to  develop  in  him  the  power 
to  educate  himself  when  the  doors  of  the  school  have  closed 
behind  him  forever;  this  is  the  birthright  of  every  American 
child.  When  the  school  fails,  as  failed  in  the  past  it  has, 
in  the  performance  of  this  duty,  it  not  only  robs  the  child 
of  his  right,  but  it  defeats  the  end  of  our  system  of  pub¬ 
lic  education  and  even  menaces  the  integrity  of  the  State, 
by  setting  adrift  in  life  thousands  of  young  men  and  women 
who,  floating  helplessly  along  without  any  basic  principles  to 
guide  them,  are  at  the  mercy  of  any  demagogue  who  may  ad¬ 
dress  them. 

Where,  then,  can  be  found  an  adequate  solution  of  the  mani¬ 
fold  difficulties  that  beset  us  ?  I  answer,  in  the  proper  reading 
and  study  of  real  literature  by  children  •.  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  reading  habit  ;  and  in  the  substitution  of  classic  reading 
matter  in  our  reading  books  for  the  cheap  commonplaces  of 
feeble  book  makers.  There  are  not  many  educators  in  our 
schools  to-day  who  are  prepared  to  disagree  with  Prof.  Laurie’s 
proposition  that  “  the  content  of  literature  in  its  various  forms 
is  a  moral  content,  a  religious  content,  and  an  esthetic  content. 
It  is  the  substance  of  mind  and  the  whole  of  man.” 

The  earliest  opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of  a  literary 
taste  in  children  comes  to  the  teacher  when  the  child  com¬ 
mences  the  second  reader.  To  many  this  may  seem  an  early 
age  at  which  to  begin  this  work,  but  teachers  should  be  the 
last  to  overlook  the  fact  that  “the  period  which  a  child  has 
lived  before  he  reaches  his  teens  is  not  only  impressionable, 
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but  charged  with  the  gravest  potentialities,”  and  that,  once 
the  ability  to  read  has  been  acquired  by  him,  this  power 
should  ever  afterward  be  directed  to  his  future  happiness 
and  growth. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  ordinary  school  reader  has 
not  utilized  the  most  inviting  field  for  the  commencement  of 
this  important  work.  For,  standing  just  outside  the  threshold 
of  the  school,  awaiting  in  vain  a  proper  grading  by  the  book¬ 
makers,  is  a  vast  array  of  valiant  heroes  of  every  age,  from 
Hercules  to  “Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,”  whose  deeds  and  person¬ 
alities  are  more  real  and  enduring  to  the  average  child  than 
any  of  the  creations  of  Homer  or  Shakespeare  can  be  to  their 
elders.  When  we  consider  the  great  amount  of  this  material, 
and  the  world-wide  territory  it  covers,  ranging  from  the  story 
of  Polyphemus  to  Alice  in  Wonderland,  it  is  passing  strange 
tliat  our  bookmakers  should  have  so  completely  ignored  the 
educational  value  of  wonder  inhering  in  every  child,  and  neg¬ 
lected  such  golden  opportunities  for  the  enlargement  of  their 
sympathies  and  the  elevation  of  their  ideals. 

After  a  course  of  reading  in  selected  classics  to  be  continued 
through  the  third  reader  grades,  the  child  will  then  be  ready 
for  the  more  mature  forms  of  literature.  For  the  first  time 
the  great  world  of  books  is  now  before  him,  and  the  success 
or  failure  of  our  efforts  will  depend  upon  the  literature  with 
which  we  make  him  first  acquainted,  as  well  as  the  means  we 
employ  in  introducing  him  to  it.  I  confess  to  having  little 
sympathy  with  those  educators  who  do  not  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  meat  for  strong  men  and  milk  for  babes,  and  who  thus 
fail  to  recognize  that  literature  written  for  adults  is  not 
always  literature  fit  for  children.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
one  with  any  literary  conscience  indorse  the  books  usually 
placed  in  the  hands  of  children.  To  say  nothing  of  their 
character  as  literary  productions,  the  constant  perusal  of  books 
dealing  with  juvenile  deeds  and  childish  thoughts  is  enfeebling, 
if  not  destructive  of  the  pupil’s  ability  to  climb  to  greater 
heights  later  on. 

What  middle  course  is  there,  then,  that  children  can  pursue 
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with  profit  to  themselves?  In  discussing  this  difficulty  in  a 
former  paper  the  present  writer,  as  a  result  of  his  personal 
experience  in  directing  the  reading  of  children,  offered  a  sug¬ 
gestion  which  he  now  repeats:  “It  is  true  that  our  great 
works  of  literature  were  written  mainly  for  adults ;  but,  by 
the  exercise  of  a  wise  pedagogic  judgment  and  a  nice  literary 
taste,  it  is  possible  so  to  adapt  them  by  compression,  expur¬ 
gation,  and  pruning,  as  to  be  able  in  most  cases  to  find  in 
them  a  complete,  continuous,  and  interesting  narrative,  virile 
and  invigorating ;  abounding,  if  needs  be,  in  romantic  ad¬ 
ventures,  in  startling  experiences,  and  in  thrilling  incidents ; 
containing  all  that  is  fascinating  in  trash  without  any  of  its 
deleterious  qualities;  in  short,  the  only  sound  and  wholesome 
reading  matter  for  children.”  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  present  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  discussing  the 
problem  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  litterateur,  has  made 
practically  the  same  suggestion,  “  Not  literature  made  to 
order  to  suit  certain  states  of  the  juvenile  mind,  but  those 
parts  of  existing  literature  selected  in  a  wise  adjustment 
of  means  to  end — that  is  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
gradation.” 

Within  these  limitations  it  is  possible  to  apply  the  principle 
of  grading  to  complete  works  of  literature,  so  as  to  bring 
most  of  our  literary  masterpieces  within  the  comprehension 
of  children,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  the  petty  and  emas¬ 
culating  scheme  of  grading  that  has  been  the  boast  of  more  than 
one  widely  advertised  series  of  readers.  In  this  way  it  would 
be  practicable,  within  reasonable  limits,  to  give  to  children 
what  are  virtually  entire  works  of  an  author,  and  thus  do 
away  with  the  mangling  process  which  has  heretofore  been 
our  only  means  of  introducing  school  children  to  any  speci¬ 
mens  of  real  literature.  “  The  continuous  reading  of  a  classic 
is  in  itself  a  liberal  education  ;  the  fragmentary  reading  of 
commonplace  lessons  in  minor  morals  such  as  make  up  much 
of  our  reading  books  is  a  pitiful  waste  of  growing  mental 
powers.  Even  were  our  reading  books  composed  of  choice 
selections  from  the  highest  literature,  they  would  still  miss  the 
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great  advantage  which  follows  upon  the  steady  growth  of 
acquaintance  with  a  sustained  piece  of  literary  art.” 

With  such  a  scheme  of  reading  carried  on  in  the  schools 
under  the  direction  of  earnest  and  sympathetic  teachers,  our 
public  schools  will  experience  a  new  birth  ;  the  growth  of  a 
broad  and  generous  culture  will  be  commenced  and  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  a  discriminating,  national  taste  will  be  laid.  Under 
these  elevating  influences  there  must  come  a  greater  reverence 
for  authority,  a  nobler  sentiment  of  obedience,  and  a  quicken¬ 
ing  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  people,  always  the  truest 
inspiration  of  the  purest  patriotism,  and  without  which  no 
nation  can  long  exist. 

George  E.  Hardy. 

Grammar  School  No.  82, 

New  York  City. 


IV. 


RECENT  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

To  write  anything  like  a  comprehensive  or  intelligent  r/- 
SHm^  of  the  legislative  action  of  the  different  States  in  the  field 
of  education  is  clearly  a  task  of  peculiar  difficulty.  Many 
school  laws  are  enacted  each  year  which  are  of  great  local  im¬ 
portance,  but  which  may  attract  not  the  slightest  notice  be¬ 
yond  State  borders.  Each  State  has  its  own  local  conditions 
which  obtain  in  no  other  State.  Differences,  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  in  character,  show  themselves  in  divergences  of  institu¬ 
tional  development,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  history  of  our  American  commonwealths.  We  cannot 
fairly  interpret  either  the  spirit  or  the  expediency  of  statutes 
unless  we  know  something  about  the  conditions  with  which 
the  statute-makers  have  to  deal.  Few,  even  of  those  whose 
word  is  authority  on  such  matters,  would  profess  accurate 
knowledge  on  the  various  points  of  individuality  in  each  of 
the  fifty  school  systems  under  which  the  educational  interests 
of  our  States  and  Territories  are  administered.  Hence  it 
would  be  idle,  even  if  space  permitted,  to  present  in  these 
pages  a  digest  of  all  recent  school  laws,  many  of  which  have 
an  importance  purely  insular,  so  to  speak,  and  often  entirely 
incomprehensible  to  the  outsider.  My  present  purpose  is 
merely  to  attempt  to  trace  the  trend  of  legislation  of  the  past 
two  years  upon  a  few  questions  of  interest  to  educationists 
throughout  the  country. 

SCHOOL  FINANCE. 

If  a  complete  history  of  the  finances  of  the  American  States 
shall  ever  be  written,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  predict  that  its 
most  interesting  chapters  will  be  those  devoted  to  an  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  school  tax  and  the 
school  fund,  not  merely  because  these  form  the  principal  ele 
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ments  in  the  fiscal  problems  of  many  States,  but  because  it 
was  in  these  American  governments  that  public  elementary 
education  first  claimed  recognition  in  a  treasury  budget,  and 
here  that  legislators  were  first  called  upon  to  administer  funds 
raised  for  purely  educational  purposes. 

That  our  older  State  governments  have  nearly  all,  at  differ¬ 
ent  times,  seriously  blundered  in  the  management  of  this  im¬ 
portant  trust  is  generally  admitted.  In  the  new  States  of  the 
West  we  may  now  observe  the  founding  of  finance  systems. 
The  South,  also,  may  be  said  to  be  in  her  day  of  educational 
beginnings.  Will  old  errors  be  repeated  under  new  conditions  ? 
The  question  is  one  of  profound  interest  to  every  American 
who  thinks  much  on  the  future  of  his  country,  for  great  popu¬ 
lations  in  years  to  come  may  be  affected  by  action  taken  now. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  the  educational  ■ 
interests  of  our  great  Northwest  have  been  very  largely  identi¬ 
fied  with  public  land  policy.  This  is  as  true  to-day  of 
Washington  and  the  Dakotas  as  it  ever  was  of  Ohio.  Note 
the  conditions  under  which  these  new  governments  begin  their 
careers  of  statehood :  In  addition  to  the  customary  two  sec¬ 
tions  of  land — the  sixteenth  and  the  thirty-sixth — in  each 
township,  which  are  to  be  reserved  as  the  basis  of  permanent 
school  funds,  they  receive  also  five  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds 
of  all  public  land  sales  made  by  the  government  within  their 
limits  from  the  date  of  their  entering  the  Union.  Provisions 
for  the  management  of  these  school  lands  are  contained  in 
the  constitutions  of  the  several  States,  supplemented  by  acts 
of  the  legislatures.  A  summary  of  the  regulations  adopted 
by  North  Dakota  will  show  the  tenor  of  all. 

A  board  of  university  and  school  lands  is  created, consisting 
of  the  governor,  the  secretary  of  state,  the  attorney-general, 
the  State  auditor,  and  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
(In  Washington,  the  State  school  land  commission  includes 
only  the  secretary  of  state,  the  auditor,  and  the  commissioner 
of  public  lands.)  To  this  body  is  intrusted  the  sale  or  rental 
of  all  educational  lands,  and  the  investment  of  funds  arising 
therefrom  ;  but  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions  closely 
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restrict  the  board  in  these  transactions.  Not  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  school  lands  is  to  be  sold  within  the  first  five 
years,  and  not  more  than  one-half  the  remainder  within  ten 
years.  The  residue  may  be  sold  at  any  time  after  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  ten  years.  In  each  county,  the  superintendent 
of  schools,  the  chairman  of  the  county  board  of  commissioners, 
and  the  county  auditor  (in  Washington,  the  county  commis¬ 
sioners  only)  together  form  a  board  for  the  appraisal  of  school 
lands.  No  land  shall  be  sold  for  less  than  ten  dollars  an  acre. 
The  purchaser  may  pay  one-fifth  cash,  and  the  remaining  four- 
fifths  at  intervals  of  five,  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  years,  with 
interest  at  six  per  cent,  payable  annually  in  advance.  The 
sales  are  to  take  place  at  county  seats,  by  public  auction,  to 
the  highest  bidder.  The  most  valuable  lands  are  to  be  sold 
fiiist.  Coal  lands  may  be  leased,  but  never  sold.  (Washington 
requires  only  one-tenth  cash  on  agricultural  lands,  but  the 
whole  must  be  paid  within  ten  years.  Lands  near  cities  are  to 
be  platted  into  lots  or  blocks,  and  the  terms  of  sale  are,  one- 
fifth  cash,  and  one-tenth  of  the  balance  annually  thereafter. 
There  is  also  special  provision  for  the  sale  of  growing  timber.) 
If  taxes  are  unpaid  on  lands  thus  sold,  the  contract  of  sale 
becomes  null  and  void.  All  these  provisions  apply  also  to 
lands  held  in  trust  for  the  State  university,  the  school  of  mines, 
the  agricultural  college,  the  reform  school,  the  deaf  and  dumb 
asylum,  and  the  State  normal  school.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
law  of  1890,  tracts  of  land  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate 
I00,CX)0  acres  were  to  be  offered  for  sale  in  North  Dakota 
between  April  15  and  June  l,  1891. 

North  Dakota  permits  the  moneys  of  her  educational  funds 
to  be  invested  in  national  or  State  bonds,  bonds  of  school  cor¬ 
porations  within  the  State,  or  first  mortgages  on  farm  lands  in 
the  State,  not  exceeding  in  amount  one-third  the  actual  value 
of  any  subdivision  on  which  the  same  may  be  loaned,  to  be 
determined  by  the  board  of  appraisers  of  school  lands.  Wash¬ 
ington  restricts  such  investments  to  national.  State,  county, 
and  municipal  bonds.  (Constitution  of  Washington,  Art.  16.) 

Owing  to  the  prevailing  and  growing  practice  of  “  legisla- 
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tion  by  the  people  ” — i.  ^.,the  embalming  of  ordinary  statutes 
in  the  organic  law  of  the  community — the  details  of  school- 
finance  policy  in  these  new  western  commonwealths  seem 
practically  determined  for  some  years  to  come.  Amendments 
to  State  constitutions  are  not  easily  or  hastily  obtained,  and 
perhaps  there  is  really  more  danger  that  in  future  such  meas¬ 
ures  as  may  be  required  in  the  interest  of  the  school  fund  and 
its  preservation,  will  be  delayed  in  adoption,  than  that  inju¬ 
dicious  meddling  or  tinkering  will  ever  be  tolerated. 

A  law  of  the  last  Nebraska  legislature  submits  to  popular 
vote  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  providing  that  the  edu¬ 
cational  funds  of  the  State  may  be  invested  or  loaned  on  reg¬ 
istered  school  district  bonds,  or  first  mortgages  on  improved 
land. 

Most  of  the  States  which  have  had  legislative  sessions  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  winter,  have  given  their  formal  assent  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  August  30, 
1890,  for  the  more  complete  endowment  of  State  agricultural 
colleges.  Each  State  receives  under  this  act  $15,000  the  first 
year,  $16,000  the  second,  and  so  on  for  ten  years.  After  that, 
the  annual  amount  will  be  $25,000. 

In  addition  to  the  proceeds  of  land  sales,  there  are  other 
sources  of  increment  to  the  permanent  school  funds  of  many 
States.  Thus  Oregon  (closely  followed  by  Washington)  de¬ 
votes  to  this  purpose  all  moneys  which  may  accrue  to  the 
State  by  escheat  and  forfeiture,  all  which  may  be  paid  as 
exemption  from  military  duty,  and  the  proceeds  of  all  prop¬ 
erty  granted  to  the  State  when  the  purpose  of  the  grant  is 
not  stated.  Besides  the  ordinary  expenses  of  school  support 
and  maintenance,  the  interest  of  this  irreducible  fund  may 
hereafter  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  school  libraries  and 
apparatus.  (Oregon  statute  of  1891.) 

Wisconsin  has  already  set  apart  a  considerable  portion  of 
her  share  in  the  direct  tax  refund  (act  of  Congress,  March  3, 
1891),  to  be  added  to  her  school  and  normal  school  funds. 
This  will  doubtless  be  the  course  pursued  by  many  of  the 
States. 
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In  the  matter  of  school  taxation  a  new  departure  has  just 
been  made  by  Vermont,  where  a  law  was  passed,  last  year, 
levying  a  permanent  State  tax  of  five  per  cent,  on  all  ratable 
property,  for  school  purposes.  (“  Ratable  property,”  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  means  one  per  cent,  of  the  actual  valuation,  so  that  this 
school  tax  is  equivalent  to  a  half-mill  tax.)  Previous  to  1890, 
Vermont  had  no  State  system  of  taxation  for  school  purposes. 
All  the  school  moneys  were  raised  and  disbursed  by  the  towns. 
The  State  superintendent  of  education,  in  his  last  report, 
recommended  the  adoption  of  a  State  tax,  mainly  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  equalize  the  burdens  of  school  expenses 
throughout  the  country  districts.  Under  the  old  system,  it 
was  alleged  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  people  of  the  State, 
living  in  the  less  populous  districts,  were  compelled  to  pay  a 
much  larger  proportionate  tax  than  the  other  two-thirds,  for 
equivalent  advantages. 

Among  the  Southern  States,  Alabama  has  just  taken  an 
important  step  in  the  administration  of  her  school  moneys. 
Henceforth  the  apportionment  of  the  State  fund  to  districts  is 
to  be  made  without  regard  to  race,  but  with  sole  reference 
to  the  “  equal  benefit  of  the  children  thereof  between  the  ages 
of  seven  and  twenty-one  years.”  The  State  superintendent 
of  education  is  required  to  apportion  the  fund  to  the  town¬ 
ships  and  school  districts  according  to  the  entire  number  of 
children  of  school  age.  The  county  superintendent,  as  soon 
as  he  receives  the  apportionment  to  his  county,  shall  notify 
the  trustees  of  each  township  or  district  of  their  several  pro¬ 
portions.  (Township  trustees,  in  Alabama,  have  supervisory 
powers  similar  to  those  of  the  town  superintendent  in  New 
England.) 

Throughout  the  South,  appropriations  for  education  are 
steadily  increasing.  The  funds,  as  a  rule,  seem  to  be  wisely 
and  carefully  handled.  ‘ 

SCHOOL  SUPERVISION. 

The  systems  enacted  into  law  in  several  of  the  new  States 
are,  in  general,  elaborations  of  old  and  long-tried  plans,  as  de- 
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veloped  in  such  States  as  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota. 
The  several  schemes  of  State,  county,  and  district  supervision 
are  each  carefully  defined  and  set  in  operation.  North  Da¬ 
kota  and  Washington  passed  general  laws  for  this  purpose 
in  1890,  and  South  Dakota  in  March  of  the  present  year. 
Wyoming  made  no  changes  in  her  school  laws  on  becom¬ 
ing  a  State.  The  writer  is  not  informed  as  to  what  action,  if 
any,  has  been  taken  by  Idaho  and  Montana  since  their  ad¬ 
mission. 

Rarely  has  the  question  of  school  supervision  roused  so 
much  interest  in  any  State  as  during  the  past  three  years  in 
Vermont.  In  1888  a  school  law,  which  had  been  prepared 
with  great  care  by  leading  educators  of  the  State,  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature  and  approved  by  the  governor.  In  place  of 
the  old  system  of  township  supervision,  this  new  law  provided 
for  the  organization  of  county  boards  and  the  election  of 
county  supervisors.  County  supervision  (not  precisely  in  the 
form  introduced  in  Vermont)  has  been  adopted,  as  is  well 
known,  in  most  of  the  States.  The  Green  Mountain  State, 
however,  after  a  two  years’  trial,  determined  to  go  back  to  her 
former  methods,  and  the  Legislature  of  1890  abolished  the 
county  system.  The  details  of  the  township  system  are 
now  practically  as  they  were  before  the  change  of  1888  was 
attempted.  The  State  superintendent,  in  his  report  for  1890, 
made  before  the  Legislature  met,  did  not  speak  with  unquali¬ 
fied  approval  of  the  practical  workings  of  the  experiment  of 
1888,  but  urged  that  time  was  needed  to  fairly  test  its  merits. 
Apart  from  this  change,  most  of  the  important  features  of  the 
new  law  were  permitted  to  remain  untouched. 

COMPULSORY  KDUCATION. 

Two  years  ago,  important  laws  relating  to  school  attend¬ 
ance  were  passed  by  at  least  four  States.  At  the  time,  there 
was  not  much  general  discussion  of  either  of  these.  Probably 
the  Ohio  law  attracted  most  attention.  Indeed  it  was  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  State  commissioner  of  public  schools  the  most  im¬ 
portant  educational  legislation  of  his  State  for  a  quarter  of  a 
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century.  Its  important  provisions  may  be  summarized  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Parents  or  guardians  must  instruct  children,  or  cause 
them  to  be  instructed,  in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  English 
grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  Children  between  the 
ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years  must  attend  a  public  or  pri¬ 
vate  school  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  twenty  weeks  in  city 
districts  each  year,  ten  weeks  of  which  shall  be  consecutive  ; 
and  in  village  and  township  districts  not  less  than  sixteen 
weeks  of  each  year,  eight  of  which  shall  be  consecutive.  The 
child  is  exempted  from  such  attendance  when  its  physical  or 
mental  condition  is  such  as  to  make  attendance  impracticable,, 
or  when  it  is  taught  at  home,  by  qualified  persons,  in  such 
branches  as  are  usually  taught  in  primary  schools.  It  is  made 
unlawful  to  employ  children  under  fourteen  while  the  public 
schools  are  in  session,  unless  they  have  complied  with  the  re¬ 
quirements,  or  are  exempt.  Minors  over  fourteen  and  under 
sixteen,  who  cannot  read  and  write  English,  are  required  to 
attend  a  public  day  school  at  least  one-half  of  each  day,  or  an 
evening  school,  or  to  take  private  instruction,  until  they 
obtain  certificates  that  they  can  read  at  sight,  and  write  legi¬ 
bly  simple  sentences  in  English.  Employers  are  required  to 
exact  such  attendance  from  minors  in  their  employ.  The  en¬ 
forcement  of  this  law  is  intrusted  to  truant  officers,  who  are 
vested  with  police  powers.  The  act  may  be  suspended,  tem¬ 
porarily,  in  the  case  of  children  under  fourteen,  wholly  or  par¬ 
tially  dependent  on  their  own  labor  for  a  living,  or  whose 
labor  is  necessary  to  the  support  of  others  unable  to  provide 
for  themselves.  In  1890,  a  requirement  was  added,  that  all 
youths  between  eight  and  sixteen,  not  regularly  employed, 
should  attend  school  for  the  full  term  each  year. 

This  Ohio  act  of  1889  has  been  summarized  here,  rather  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  general  character  of  most  recent 
laws  on  the  subject,  than  because  of  any  specially  noteworthy 
features  or  any  striking  originality.  The  principles  have  long 
been  embodied  in  the  Massachusetts  and  other  statutes.  The 
Ohio  law,  in  most  of  its  details,  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the 
latest  American  legislation  on  compulsory  education.  North 
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Dakota  in  1890  and  South  Dakota  in  1891  passed  similar  laws, 
requiring,  however,  only  twelve  weeks’  attendance.  A  like 
regulation  in  Washington  will  probably  be  wholly  ineffective 
because  of  the  absence  of  any  provision  for  enforcement. 

The  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  laws  of  1889  have  already  re¬ 
ceived  full  and  able  treatment  in  the  pages  of  this  Review.' 
It  is  only  necessary  to  state  here  that  the  principle  of  com¬ 
pulsory  education, /i’/'  se,  was  not  attacked  in  the  political  cam- 
paigns  of  last  autumn.  The  only  part  of  the  Bennett  law,  or 
of  the  companion  measure  in  Illinois,  that  was  under  fire  at 
all,  was  the  clause  declaring  that  no  school  should  be  regarded 
as  a.school  under  the  act,  in  which  were  not  taught  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  United  States  history,  in  the  English 
language.  Even  this  part  of  the  law  was  not  new.  The  Massa¬ 
chusetts  act  of  1877  contained  essentially  the  same  require¬ 
ment  as  to  private  schools.  The  Bennett  law  has  now  been 
repealed.  The  condition  of  Wisconsin  now,  as  regards  com¬ 
pulsory  education,  is  about  what  it  was  for  ten  years  under  the 
old  law — which  was  never  enforced  in  those  districts  where  it 
was  most  needed.  Attendance  is  now  required,  for  twelve 
weeks  in  the  year,  of  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
thirteen. 

One  provision  of  the  compulsory  law  of  Colorado  is  unique. 
Needy  children  are  not  only  to  be  provided  with  books,  but 
clothed  as  well.  This  step  seems  to  nullify  the  last  excuse  for 
ignorance  in  this  progressive  Western  State. 

Massachusetts  last  year  amended  her  compulsory  law,  ex¬ 
tending  the  period  of  required  attendance  each  y^ear  from 
twenty  to  thirty  weeks.  This  far  exceeds  the  minimum  set  in 
other  States. 

SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Most  of  the  important  phases  of  State  school-book  legisla¬ 
tion  have  been  recently  discussed  in  another  periodical.’'  It 
remains  for  me  merely  to  note  a  few  changes  of  the  past 

'  See  Educational  Review,  1 :  48. 

’  Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks,  in  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  March,  1891. 
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few  months.  Washington  and  Missouri  are  added  to  the  list 
of  States  adopting  the  “  State  contract  ”  system.  Boards 
appointed  by  the  governor  are  to  contract  with  publishers  to 
supply  the  schools  of  the  State  with  text-books  in  the  com¬ 
mon  branches  for  a  period  of  five  years.  State  uniformity 
in  text-books  is  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  this  system. 
<3uite  a  different  policy  is  that  of  Iowa.  Nothing  more  ex¬ 
tensive  than  county  uniformity  is  aimed  at,  and  even  that  is 
left  to  the  option  of  the  districts.  Each  district  board  is 
authorized  to  contract  for  books  to  be  supplied  to  pupils  at 
cost.  (There  is  no  requirement  as  to  dealing  directly  with 
publishers.)  If  a  majority  of  the  voters  express  themselves  in 
favor  of  uniformity  throughout  the  county,  a  county  board  of 
education,  consisting  of  the  county  superintendent,  the  county 
auditor,  and  the  county  board  of  supervisors,  is  to  select  and 
contract  for  all  books  used.  The  Mississippi  law  of  1890 
differs  from  that  of  Iowa  in  making  provisions  for  county 
uniformity  and  county  contracts  mandatory,  rather  than 
optional  with  the  districts.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  county 
boards  of  education  to  provide  for  the  adoption  of  a  uniform 
series  of  text-books  every  fifth  year.  Teachers  are  forbidden 
to  give  instruction  to  any  pupil  who  is  not  supplied  with  the 
books  thus  adopted. 

In  New  Jersey  the  trustees  of  all  public  schools  are  author¬ 
ized,  by  a  law  of  1890,  to  provide  text-books  for  the  free  use 
of  pupils.  No  vote  of  the  districts  is  required,  as  in  Michi- 
gan,  but  there  is  notl'  ig  to  compel  the  trustees  to  act  in  the 
matter.  Nebraska  has  just  adopted  the  Michigan  plan  of 
local  option.  Ohio  has  made  the  supplying  of  books  to 
indigent  pupils  mandatory. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  Legislature  of  Arkansas,  at  its  recent  session,  passed 
an  act  “  to  improve  the  teaching  in  the  public  schools.”  This 
act  provides  for  the  establishment  of  eight  normal  schools — 
six  for  white  teachers,  and  two  for  colored.  These  schools 
are  to  hold  consecutive  sessions  of  three  months  each  during 
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the  year.  The  courses  of  instruction  are  to  have  more  direct 
reference  to  the  needs  of  the  rural  communities  than  to  those 
of  the  towns.  There  will  be  at  least  one  school  in  each  con¬ 
gressional  district  of  the  State,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  system 
will  exert  an  influence  upon  remote  districts  which  could  not 
be  reached  by  institutions  located  in  the  centers  of  population 
exclusively.  The  legislative  grant  for  the  maintenance  of 
these  schools  is  meager — only  $2000  a  year  for  the  eight,  but 
it  is  the  first  appropriation  that  Arkansas  has  ever  made  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  training  her  teachers.  It  is  welcomed 
by  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  fund,  and  others  interested  in 
the  education  and  elevation  of  both  races,  as  a  distinct  ad¬ 
vance. 

In  Missouri,  provision  is  made  for  a  teachers’  institute  in 
each  county,  to  continue  for  one  month,  for  the  training  and 
licensing  of  teachers.  A  State  training  school  is  to  be  main¬ 
tained  for  the  preparation  of  institute  conductors  and  in¬ 
structors. 

In  Massachusetts  and  Minnesota,  the  diplomas  of  State 
normal  schools  are  made  equivalent  in  effect  to  teachers’  cer¬ 
tificates.  A  new  statute  of  Oregon  defines  the  qualifications 
requisite  to  obtain  a  “  State  diploma.” 

HIC.IIER  EDUCATION. 

The  firm  hold  which  the  State  universities  have  gained  in 
most  of  the  Western  States  is  evidenced  by  the  increasing 
liberality  in  legislative  appropriations.  Wisconsin,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  has  provided  for  an  annual  addition  to  the  university 
income  of  some  $50,000  for  the  next  six  years.  This  is 
obtained  by  increasing  the  State  tax.  Ohio  has  made  similar 
grants. 

The  College  of  South  Carolina  has  been  less  fortunate  of 
late.  The  policy  of  “  economy  ”  introduced  by  the  I'armers’ 
Alliance  administration  is  said  to  have  seriously  crippled  an 
institution  of  which  the  State  has  had  good  reason  to  be 
proud. 

In  Maine,  the  policy  of  making  State  appropriations  to  the 
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county  academies  in  the  State  has  been  steadily  growing  in 
favor.  The  granting  of  subsidies  of  $500  to  $1000  a  year  to 
these  institutions,  in  addition  to  the  aid  given  by  the  State  to 
over  200  free  high  schools,  can  hardly  fail  to  diffuse  an  interest 
in  higher  education,  and  thereby  lead  to  an  increased  attend¬ 
ance  in  the  colleges.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  view  of  prominent 
educators  in  the  State. 

The  university  extension  movement  has  at  last  reached 
legislative  halls.  On  the  first  day  of  May,  1891,  the  Governor 
of  New  York  signed  the  bill  authorizing  the  Regents  of  the 
university  to  organize  courses  of  instruction  on  the  university 
extension  plan  in  the  different  cities,  towns,  and  villages  of  the 
State,  and  to  conduct  examinations.  The  Regents  are  to 
establish  a  sort  of  central  bureau  for  this  work.  The  entire 
expense  of  the  lecture  courses  is  to  be  borne  by  the  communi¬ 
ties  benefited.  The  headquarters  at  Albany  will  somewhat 
resemble  the  university  centers  of  England  in  relation  to  the 
general  extension  movement.  Lecturers  will  be  recommended, 
and  various  aids  furnished.  All  friends  of  the  movement  will 
watch  with  great  interest  the  experiment  about  to  be  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Empire  State. 

William  13.  Shaw. 

New  York  State  Library, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
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DISCUSSIONS. 

OBJECTIVE  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  ELEMENTARY 
READING. 

“  The  logical  sequence  in  learning  oral  language  is :  first, 
the  object ;  second,  the  idea ;  third,  the  word  ;  therefore  the 
same  order  should  be  followed  in  learning  to  read  written  or 
printed  language."  This  has  been  adopted  by  many  modern 
educational  writers  as  the  philosophical  basis  of  their  methods 
of  teaching  elementary  reading.  I  venture  to  raise  the  fol¬ 
lowing  objections  to  the  principle: 

1.  Visible  language  is  not  a  new  language.  In  any  of  its 
varied  forms,  visible  language  is  simply  a  means  of  represent¬ 
ing  the  oral  language  with  which  the  child  is  already  familiar. 
The  problem  of  learning  to  read  is  not  the  acquisition  of  new 
names  for  ideas  or  things.  The  words  in  written  or  printed 
language  are  identical  with  those  of  spoken  language.  Oral 
and  visible  language  are  not  two  different  languages,  but  one 
language  with  two  modes  of  representation  or  expression,  one 
recognizable  through  the  ear,  and  the  other  through  the  eye. 
Reading  is  the  art  of  extracting  thought  from  visible  language. 
He  is  a  perfect  reader  who  can  acquire  thought  from  visible 
language  as  readily  as  from  oral  language. 

2.  The  conceptions  expressed  or  represented  by  visible  lan¬ 
guage  are  not  new.  They  cannot  be  new.  A  word  repre¬ 
senting  an  object  with  which  the  child  is  not  acquainted,  sug¬ 
gests  no  idea  to  his  mind.  The  ideas  recalled  to  the  mind  by 
visible  language  of  any  kind  must  have  been  in  the  mind  pre¬ 
viously,  or  they  could  not  be  recalled.  The  thought  and  the 
language  must  have  been  learned  before  a  pupil  can  read  or 
recognize  them  in  visible  form.  The  thought  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  remain  unchanged.  There  is  no  new  thought  to  require 
a  new  language,  therefore  the  new  form  of  the  language  can¬ 
not  be  learned  as  was  the  old  form  (the  oral)  in  direct  associa¬ 
tion  with,  and  as  the  immediate  result  of,  new  thought  fresh 
from  new  objects. 

3.  Learning  to  read  is  not  a  means  of  extending  the  child’s  ■ 
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vocabulary.  His  vocabulary  should  be  increased  by  systematic 
language  lessons.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  explain  to  him 
the  meaning  and  use  of  some  of  the  words  in  his  reading  les¬ 
son.  Such  explanations  are  in  reality  no  part  of  the  reading 
lesson  proper.  It  is  a  pity  that  new  words  should  form  any 
part  of  the  visible  language  the  child  is  learning  to  recognize. 
When  they  are  found  in  the  reading  matter  they  should  be 
explained  before  the  child  makes  any  attempt  to  read  them. 
The  child  should  not  be  allowed  to  try  to  read  any  word  in 
visible  language  before  he  is  familiar  with  its  use  in  oral  lan¬ 
guage.  Language  lessons  and  reading  lessons  must  not  be 
confounded. 

4.  Oral  language  is  natural;  visible  language,  in  any  form, 
is  artificial.  All  children  not  deaf,  learn  to  speak  without  di¬ 
rect  training.  No  thoughtful  parent  ever  said  to  a  child, 
“  This  is  a  spoon,  or  a  cup,  or  a  doll,  or  a  chair,”  while  point¬ 
ing  to  the  thing  named,  with  the  intention  of  teaching  the 
names  of  things.  How  utterly  absurd  such  a  lesson  would  be! 

Children  use  oral  language  naturally.  This  is  their  natural 
way  of  communicating  to  others  the  ideas  they  have  in  their 
minds.  If  they  have  the  ideas  definitely,  their  language  will 
be  correspondingly  definite.  They  use  the  oral  language  used 
by  those  with  whom  they  associate,  English,  French,  German, 
as  the  case  may  be.  They  speak  the  language  correctly  if  they 
hear  it  spoken  correctly.  Correct  pronunciation  and  correct 
construction  are  as  easily  learned  as  incorrect.  Oral  Ian- 
guage,  being  natural,  is  learned  without  conscious  effort. 
Visible  language,  being  artificial,  has  to  be  learned  by  con¬ 
scious  process. 

5.  When  using  oral  language  the  thought  suggests  the 
words;  in  reading,  the  words  must  suggest  the  thought.  In 
oral  language  the  idea  must  precede  the  word,  because  oral 
language  is  a  means  of  expressing  thought,  and  a  thought  can¬ 
not  be  expressed  until  it  has  been  conceived ;  and  as  the 
clearest  conceptions  come  from  real  things,  the  logical  order 
for  spoken  language  must  be :  object,  idea,  word.  All  these 
conditions  are  reversed  in  reading,  however,  and  therefore  we 
cannot  logically  follow  the  same  process.  It  is  quite  true 
that  visible  language  is,  like  oral  language,  the  expression  of 
thought;  but  reading  is  the  recognition,  not  the  expression,  of 
thought.  In  reading,  the  idea  is  received  through  the  word, 
not  the  word  from  the  idea,  and  so  we  must  begin  with  the 
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word  instead  of  ending  with  it.  Of  course,  we  cannot  get  an 
idea  from  a  word  unless  we  had  the  idea  before,  and  had  it  in 
association  witli  the  word  used.  Words  do  not  create  ideas  in 
the  minds  of  children  learning  to  read;  they  recall  ideas  al¬ 
ready  in  their  minds;  and  the  process  of  reading  consists  in 
looking  at  words  and  recognizing  through  them  the  mental 
pictures  they  represent.  This  is  true  of  words,  of  sentences, 
of  chapters,  and  of  books.  The  only  order  possible  in  reading 
is  from  the  word  or  sentence  to  the  thought,  and  any  process 
that  reverses  this  essential  order  retards  the  progress  of  the 
child  in  learning  to  read.  The  teacher  should  carefully  avoid 
the  suggestion  of  the  word  by  the  thing  or  the  conception  it 
represents,  while  the  pupil  is  learning  to  recognize  visible 
language. 

6.  We  have  to  deal  solely  with  words,  not  objects,  when  we 
are  able  to  read,  and  therefore  our  aim  should  be  to  give  the 
mastery  over  the  recognition  of  words  as  early  as  possible. 
A  child  can  read  well  when  he  is  able  to  extract  thought 
automatically  and  rapidly  from  printed  or  written  matter. 
The  teacher  s  first  aim  should  be  to  make  word-recognition  auto¬ 
matic.  When  word-recognition  has  become  automatic,  the 
child  can  give  his  full  mental  power  to  thought-recognition. 
So  long  as  any  part  of  his  attention  is  given  to  word-recogni¬ 
tion,  he  cannot  give  his  whole  mind  to  thought-recognition. 
The  power  to  recognize  words  automatically  should  be  de¬ 
veloped,  as  all  power  is  developed,  by  the  repetition  of  the 
necessary  processes,  slowly  and  consciously  at  first,  but  with 
increasing  rapidity  until  it  becomes  automatic. 

An  object  should  never  be  used  to  suggest  the  name  of  the 
visible  word.  Reading  cannot  be  made  a  method  of  obtain¬ 
ing  thought  from  objects.  The  use  of  the  object  to  suggest 
the  recognition  of  the  visible  word  interferes  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  power  that  is  absolutely  essential  in  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  visible  words.  It  retards  the  immediate  and  the  ulti¬ 
mate  progress  of  the  child.  The  object-lesson  is  not  a  reading 
lesson.  Reading  cannot  be  confined  to  object-lessons.  The 
chief  aim  of  the  object-lesson  is  to  give  power  to  gain  fresh 
knowledge  from  things.  The  aim  of  the  reading  lesson  is  to 
give  power  to  extract  thought  from  visible  language. 

7.  The  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  the  use  of  objects  in 
connection  with  the  reading  lesson  is  based  on  the  absolute 
necessity  for  a  strong  bond  of  association  between  the  idea 
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and  the  single  word  which  represents  it.  The  importance  of 
this  association  cannot  be  too  strongly  stated.  The  misappli¬ 
cation  of  this  true  principle  will  be  evident,  however,  if  we 
remember  that  in  learning  to  read  the  child  is  not  learning 
a  new  language,  but  merely  a  new  means  of  recognizing  the 
language  it  already  uses.  The  association  between  the  words 
and  their  corresponding  ideas  becomes  definite  when  the  child 
is  learning  to  speak ;  and  the  only  step  left  to  be  taken  is 
to  make  the  association  ready  and  definite  between  the  spoken 
word  and  the  written  or  printed  word,  which  is  its  visible 
representation.  The  child  cannot  read  intelligently,  either 
silently  or  aloud,  language  which  he  does  not  speak  intelli¬ 
gently.  He  should  never  be  allowed  to  try  to  do  so.  The 
child’s  language  corresponds  with  the  ideas  in  his  mind,  and 
recalls  these  ideas  to  his  mind.  He  should  not  be  permitted 
to  have  two  ways  of  recognizing  an  idea  by  language  till  its 
recognition  by  one  way  is  accurate  and  automatic.  The  oral 
way  is  the  natural  way,  and  must  precede  the  visible  way. 
The  child  begins  the  process  of  learning  to  read  with  a  large 
number  of  conceptions  which  are  represented  in  his  spoken 
language  by  corresponding  words.  Each  conception  instantly 
suggests  its  appropriate  spoken  word.  The  spoken  word 
immediately  recalls  its  corresponding  conception.  The  con¬ 
ception  recalls  the  object,  because  it  is  the  mental  picture  of 
the  object.  The  following  is  a  logical  sequence : 

1st.  The  object — hat. 

2d.  The  idea — hat. 

3d.  The  spoken  word — hat. 

4th.  The  visible  word — hat. 

The  child  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  first  three  steps 
in  the  sequence  before  he  begins  to  learn  to  read.  Logically 
the  first  two  are  one,  so  far  as  reading  is  concerned.  Any  one 
of  the  first  three  steps  instantly  recalls  the  others  without  any 
conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  child.  If  we  try  to  take 
the  fourth  step  before  the  first  three  are  automatically  associ¬ 
ated  with  each  other,  our  course  is  illogical.  The  only  ques¬ 
tion  to  be  settled  is:  With  which  of  the  first  three  can  the 
•  fourth,  the  visible  word,  be  most  easily,  most  naturally,  and 
most  philosophically  associated? 

The  answer  to  the  question  propounded  will  be  found  as 
soon  as  we  decide  to  which  of  the  other  steps  the  visible 
word  is  most  definitely  related.  We  can  have  no  difficulty  in 
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deciding.  There  is  no  relationship  whatever  but  an  arbitrary 
one,  between  the  shape  of  a  hat,  or  our  mental  picture  of  a 
hat,  and  the  visible  word  “  hat.”  No  relationship  was  in¬ 
tended.  Our  language  is  not  a  system  of  hieroglyphics. 
Every  means  used  to  make  our  language  visible,  in  any  form, 
is  based  on  the  philosophical  foundation  of  the  representation 
of  the  individual  sounds  of  spoken  language  by  corresponding 
visible  signs.  Visible  language  is  therefore  directly  and  philo¬ 
sophically  related  to  spoken  language,  and  as  soon  as  the 
relationships  between  their  corresponding  elements  are  clearly 
understood,  the  one  language  becomes  convertible  into  the 
other  by  a  regular  and  logical  process  that  speedily  becomes 
automatic.  On  the  other  hand,  the  association  of  the  visible 
word  with  the  object  or  idea  directly  is  necessarily  an  arbi¬ 
trary  process,  and  must  inevitably  remain  such.  A  great 
many  very  ingenious  plans  have  been  adopted  to  simplify  this 
arbitrary  process,  and  to  try  to  make  it  conform  to  “  natural 
laws”;  but  however  beautifully  it  may  be  clothed  or  padded, 
its  natural  deformity  can  never  be  concealed.  It  must  remain 
an  arbitrary  process  to  the  end. 

The  case,  therefore,  clearly  stands  thus :  The  first  three 
steps  in  the  sequence  are  indissolubly  bound  together,  before 
the  child  begins  to  learn  to  read.  The  first  two,  the  object 
and  the  idea,  are  really  one,  so  far  as  reading  is  concerned. 
These  two  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  spoken  word  on  the  other 
hand,  are  automatically  inter-suggestive.  By  reading  we  are 
to  make  the  very  same  word,  in  another  form,  recall,  or  suggest, 
the  very  same  idea  that  has  been  regularly  brought  to  our 
minds  by  the  spoken  word. 

8.  In  the  expression  of  thought,  the  thing  and  its  name  are 
mutually  and  automatically  inter-suggestive  in  both  s[)oken 
and  written  language.  This  is  not  so  in  regard  to  recognition 
either  in  spoken  or  visible  language.  In  recognition  the  name 
recalls  the  thing  much  more  certainly  than  the  thing  suggests 
its  name.  We  look  at  thousands  of  things  every  day,  and 
even  use  them,  without  being  conscious  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  names  at  all.  The  thing  was  not  made  for  the  name, 
but  the  name  was  made  for  the  thing.  These  considerations 
show  that  it  is  unphilosophical  to  use  the  object  as  a  means 
of  suggesting,  or  aiding  in  the  recognition  of  its  name.  The 
name  should  be,  and  in  the  practice  of  reading  it  must  be, 
recognized  independently.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to 
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see  that  the  words  recognized  have  corresponding  ideas,  but 
the  association  of  ideas  with  words  should  never  be  made 
through  visible  language,  and  therefore  this  work  is  not  a  part 
of  the  process  of  learning  to  read. 

9,  But  the  association  of  the  spoken  word  with  the  idea 
was  arbitrary,  and  yet  it  was  accomplished  in  a  natural  and 
definite  way;  does  it  not  follow  that  the  visible  word  should 
be  directly  associated  with  the  idea  through  the  object  in 
a  similar  manner  ? 

This  question  really  means :  Cannot  a  name  be  associated 
with  a  familiar  idea  through  the  eye  as  naturally  as  it  has 
already  been  associated  with  the  same  idea  through  the  ear? 
Certainly  not,  for  the  following  reasons:  First,  oral  language  is 
natural  and  visible  danguage  is  not.  Second,  language  should 
be  learned  through  the  ear  and  not  through  the  eye.  Third,  it 
is  impossible  to  have  the  visible  names  of  all  things  attached 
to  or  directly  associated  with  them.  Fourth,  if  every  object 
on  the  earth  had  its  name  written  or  printed  on  it  the  idioms 
would  be  lacking.  Fifth,"  in  order  to  communicate  through 
the  eye,  every  individual  would  have  to  carry  with  him  a 
complete  set  of  words  or  the  means  of  making  them. 

10.  The  ablest  advocates  of  the  object-word  method  do  not 
believe  in  it  themselves,  except  for  a  short  period,  and  within 
a  very  limited  range  of  words.  This  is  the  most  peculiar  fact 
in  connection  with  the  wide  range  of  literature  on  methods  of 
teaching  reading.  Men  devote  page  after  page  to  theorizing 
in  order  to  establish  a  philosophical  basis  for  a  method,  and 
having  established  it  to  their  satisfaction,  they  immediately 
repudiate  it  by  limiting  its  application  to  a  comparatively  in¬ 
significant  number  of  words.  Some  use  their  own  so-called 
logical  method  for  only  about  fifty  words.  Very  few  now  sug¬ 
gest  its  use  for  more  than  two  hundred  words.  But  even  if  it 
were  philosophical  in  its  application  to  a  small  number  of 
words,  as  its  advocates  claim,  its  pedagogical  value  would  be 
too  insignificant  to  make  it  a  correct  foundation  for  a  method 
of  teaching. 

The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  is  this:  Oral  language  is  the 
expression  of  thought,  reading  is  the  recognition  of  thought 
expressed  in  visible  form.  In  oral  language  the  thought  sug¬ 
gests  the  word ;  in  reading  the  word  suggests  the  thought. 
Oral  language  is  a  means  of  using  thought,  reading  is  a  means 
of  gathering  thought.  These  statements  being  true,  it  follows 
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that  the  analogy  between  the  processes  of  oral  expression  and 
reading  cannot  be  logically  sustained. 

James  L.  Hughes. 

Inspector  of  Schools, 

Toronto,  Canada. 


A  GRAMMATICAL  COLLOQUY. 

Rhetor.  “Both  Smith  and  Jones  were  present.”  Is  that 
perfectly  good  English  or  not  ?  I  somehow  feel  that  it  is 
not. 

Syntax.  My  friend,  you  surprise  me ;  the  sentence  is 
faultless.  It  cannot  raise  a  grammatical  qualm  in  the  most 
squeamish  of  hypercritics. 

Critic.  But  Rhetor  declares  that  it  does  raise  such  a 
qualm  in  him.  How  do  you  account  for  that? 

Syntax.  An  illusion!  Rhetor  deceives  himself.  His 
qualm  is  purely  imaginary. 

Critic.  I  believe  it  real,  on  the  contrary;  and,  what  is 
more,  capable  of  a  satisfactory  explanation. 

Rhetor.  Do  be  good  enough  to  explain  it,  Mr.  Critic. 

Syntax.  Yes,  let  us  have  the  explanation  by  all  means. 

Critic.  The  source  of  the  feeling,  evidently,  is  the  word 
“both,”  on  whose  import,  accordingly,  the  explanation  turns. 
The  force  of  “both,”  speaking  syntactically,  may  be  resolved 
into  two  factors.  Originally,  it  was  only  a  limited  adjective, 
defining  the  application  of  the  noun  which  it  restricted,  to 
two  objects;  but  later  it  acquired  the  additional  function  of  a 
connective,  reinforcing  “  and,”  with  which  it  is  commonly  as¬ 
sociated  ;  while  later  still  it  assumed  this  latter  function  so  pre¬ 
dominantly  that,  dropping  almost  wholly  its  limitative  office, 
it  was  applied  indifferently  to  two  objects  or  more  than  two ; 
since  which,  reverting  in  modern  usage  to  two  objects  ex¬ 
clusively,  it  has  gradually  concentrated  its  force  in  the  connect¬ 
ive  function  until,  instead  of  merely  limiting  the  noun  to  two, 
it  has  come  to  interlink  the  two  so  closely  as  to  suggest  a  kind 
of  shadowy  unity,  bearing  about  the  same  relation  to  the 
allied  suggestion  of  plurality,  it  is  true,  that  a  secondary  or 
tertiary  rainbow  bears  to  the  primary.  The  connective  factor 
has  so  dominated  the  limitative  factor  and  intensified  itself, 
neverthele.ss,  that  it  gives  the  two  objects,  in  some  faint  measure, 
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the  force  of  collective  unity.  But  unity,  collective  or  individ¬ 
ual,  requires  a  verb  in  the  singular,  which  the  two  objects 
linked  by  “both  ”  do  not  get,  as  they  do  not  yet  deserve,  if  they 
shall  ever  deserve  it ;  whence  arises,  I  conceive,  that  vague 
feeling  of  disagreement  which  puzzles  our  friend  Rhetor. 
The  obscure  suggestion  of  unity,  emerging  first,  instantly  en¬ 
counters  the  suggestion  of  plurality,  which,  though  indefin¬ 
itely  the  stronger,  is  blurred,  so  to  speak,  by  the  collision. 
It  is  this  blur,  resulting  from  the  conflict  of  these  opposing 
suggestions,  that  disturbes  his  critical  instinct.  Him  ilia 
naiiseola  ! 

Rhetor.  The  explanation  appears  reasonable  to  me. 

Syntax.  But  it  does  not  answer  your  question.  Does  this 
blur,  as  you  call  it,  Mr.  Critic,  corrupt  the  purity  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  ?  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  expression  is  bad  English  ? 

Critic.  Not  precisely  ;  for  it  is  still  protected  by  good  usage. 
If,  indeed,  one  would  realize  in  how  slight  a  degree  usage  after 
all  has  moved  in  this  case,  he  has  only  to  reform  the  sentence 
on  the  lines  whereon  usage  has  been  moving,  so  that  it  will 
read:  “Both  Smith  and  Jones  was  present.”  In  this  form  it 
must  shock  everybody,  and  him  perhaps  most  of  all  whose  re¬ 
fined  sense  catches  the  subtle  incongruity  of  the  accepted  form. 
Rhetor’s  qualm,  I  hold,  is  real,  but  the  fault  which  excites  it  is 
not  sufficiently  clear  and  distinct  to  be  stigmatized  as  false 
syntax. 

Syntax.  What,  then,  does  your  blur  signify? 

Critic.  It  signifies  that  if  usage  should  go  farther  on  these 
lines,  the  present  form  may  fall  under  the  reproof  of  criticism, 
and,  before  it  is  positively  condemned,  be  quietly  dropped  by 
the  best  writers.  It  signifies  that  “  both  ”  has  become  so  strong 
a  connective  that  if  it  becomes  much  stronger  it  wiB  pair  the 
objects  it  connects ;  in  which  event  it  either  will  have  to  be 
used  with  great  caution  or  discarded  altogether.  In  a  word,  it 
signifies  a  nascent  solecism :  it  is  a  buoy  marking  a  hidden 
rock  in  the  current  of  good  English. 

Syntax.  A  buoy  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  cannot  answer 
a  very  pressing  need,  I  think. 

Critic.  Possibly  not.  Meantime,  I  venture  to  say,  there 
are  those  even  now  who,  admonished  by  the  fine  qualm  to 
which  Rhetor  confesses,  give  a  wide  berth  to  the  form  of  ex¬ 
pression  that  occasions  it. 

Rhetor.  This  I  certainly  do,  for  one.  Before  a  plural  noun 
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referring  to  two,  and  in  the  nominative  case,  or  two  singular 
nouns  equivalent  to  such  a  noun,  I  habitually  avoid  the  use  of 
“  both,”  feeling  instinctively,  I  suppose,  what  our  friend  Critic 
has  enabled  me  to  perceive  consciously,  that  the  whole  force  of 
the  word  runs  counter  to  the  syntax  of  the  sentence.  Thanks 
to  him,  I  can  now  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  has  long  been 
in  me. 

Syntax.  Pardon  me,  but,  in  my  opinion,  your  reason  and 
your  faith  are  of  a  piece, 

A  bolt  of  nothing,  shot  at  nothing. 

The  truth  is,  if  I  must  say  it,  you  and  Critic  in  this  matter,  it 
seems  to  me,  do  exactly  what  Bays  in  the  Dunciad  invokes  his 
goddess  to  do : 

You  quite  unravel  all  the  reasoning  thread, 

And  hang  a  curious  cobweb  in  its  stead. 

Critic.  Take  heed,  my  good  friend.  In  the  matter  of 
words  you  know  the  advice  of  the  poet  whose  lines  you  have 
just  adapted  : 

Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  tried. 

Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside. 

You  may  be  trusted  not  to  head  the  procession,  but  whether 
you  will  keep  up  with  it  or  lag  behind  is  another  question, 
which  I  respectfully  commend  to  your  consideration.  Who 
was  it  defined  a  fogy  as  a  conservative  run  to  seed  ? 

Syntax.  You,  I  guess. 

Paul  R.  Shipman. 

Edgewater  Park,  N.  J. 


VI. 


FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

CONTEMPORARY  EDUCATIONAL  THOUGHT  IN  FRANCE. 

The  year  1890,  following  that  of  the  Universal  Exposition, 
noted  for  its  pedagogic  congresses  and  reunions,  has  not  been 
as  remarkable  from  the  pedagogic  point  of  view  as  its  prede¬ 
cessor.  But  useful  reforms,  and,  above  all,  that  slow  advance 
in  detail  which  can  alone  solidify  educational  institutions,  have 
held  their  usual  course. 

National  education  always  occupies  the  first  place  in  the 
public  mind.  Without  pretending  to  rival  Germany  in  peda¬ 
gogic  fecundity,  works  in  which  the  future  requirements  of  our 
instruction  are  discussed,  and  in  which  principles  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  discipline  and  teaching  are  explained,  increase  daily, 
and  France  is  becoming  a  classic  land  of  pedagogy. 

The  three  grades  of  our  public  instruction  attest  equally  the 
ardor  of  this  awakening  interest,  this  constant  desire  for 
progress  ;  and  I  shall  strive  in  a  few  words  to  point  out  the 
salient  points  in  our  pedagogic  history  since  the  close  of  the 
Exposition  in  1889.  by  glancing  at  the  three  grades  of  instruc¬ 
tion — elementary,  secondary,  and  higher. 

At  present  there  is  least  to  say  of  elementary  instruction. 
It  is  quietly  striving  to  apply  the  laws  which  since  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Republic  have  caused  a  revolution  in  the 
popular  instruction  of  our  country.  In  order  to  put  legisla¬ 
tive  propositions  of  such  considerable  moment  as  compulsory 
and  lay  education  into  practical  effect,  it  is  necessary,  as  the 
proverb  says,  “  donner  du  temps  au  temps.”  The  secular  tradi¬ 
tion  of  indifference  as  regards  public  education,  and  the  com¬ 
plete  submission  to  ecclesiastical  authority,  are  not  overthrown 
in  a  day.  The  active  campaign  of  the  French  clergy  in  1881 
against  “  the  wicked  laws  and  the  Godless  schools  ”  is  well 
known.  But  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  resistance  which  for  the 
past  ten  years  has  been  opposed  to  the  will  of  the  liberal 
majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  bishops  in  their  pas¬ 
toral  letters,  priests  in  their  sermons,  and  the  whole  Catholic 
Church  in  its  daily  work  and,  above  all,  by  the  refusal  of  its 
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sacraments,  the  lay  school — national,  not  confessional,  where 
morality  rather  than  dogma  is  taught — is  firmly  established  in 
France. 

Many  signs  indicate  that  the  aims  of  the  new  laws  are  fast 
becoming  facts.  The  conflict  of  past  years  has  given  place  to 
an  armistice.  The  clergy  have  not  given  up  the  fight  against 
those  educational  institutions  which  are  guilty,  in  their  eyes,  of 
separating  the  school  from  the  Church,  and  of  forbidding  all  in¬ 
terference  in  elementary  instruction.  But  its  most  influential 
members  are  forced  to  confess  that  the  cause  of  lay  instruc¬ 
tion  is  gaining  ground  in  France.  This  is  what  Monsignor 
Freppel,  deputy  from  Brest  and  Bishop  of  Angers,  confessed 
with  some  bitterness  in  his  New  Year’s  address  to  the  clergy  of 
his  diocese:  “  The  dechristianization  of  the  primary  schools  is 
progressing  slowly  but  surely,  and  as  this  advance  is  silent,  it  has 
become  all  the  more  dangerous,  since,  as  in  all  other  matters,  we 
shall  end  by  becoming  accustomed  to  it.”  Yes,  we  are  becom¬ 
ing  accustomed  to  it,  for  this  dechristianization  of  elementary 
schools — that  is  to  say  the  sectarian  character  of  the  pro¬ 
grammes,  and  the  lay  teaching  body — accords  with  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  liberty  of  conscience ;  since  in  a  school  which  is 
attended  by  children  of  all  religions,  to  which  Catholics,  Prot¬ 
estants,  Jews,  and  Free-thinkers  are  legally  obliged  to  send 
their  sons,  it  is  inadmissible  that  the  instructor,  who  himself 
may  belong  to  any  religious  confession,  shall  be  forced  to 
teach  the  dogmas  of  some  one  church.  We  are  becoming  accus¬ 
tomed  to  it,  because  all  observers,  of  whatever  party,  know 
that  lay  instructors,  though  they  do  not  teach  the  Catholic 
catechism  any  longer,  are  not  less  careful  of  the  religious 
belief  of  their  pupils.  The  true  promoter  of  our  academic 
revolution,  M.  Jules  Ferry,  laid  great  stress  upon  this  point  in 
his  circular  of  the  17th  of  November,  1883:  “  Vous  ne  tou- 
cherez  jamais  avec  trop  de  scrupules  k  cette  chose  delicate  et 
sacree  qui  est  la  conscience  de  I’enfant.” 

Another  sign  of  this  armistice  is  the  silence  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  clerical  party  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
during  the  discussion  of  the  budget  of  public  education  for 
1891.  M.  Charles  Dupuy,  reporter  of  the  budget,  in  reply  to 
a  deputy  of  the  Right  who  advised  more  economy  in  educa¬ 
tional  expenses,  said,  during  the  meeting  of  the  20th  of  No- 
v'ember,  1890:  “It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  given  up 
launching  imprecations  and  invectives  against  the  laws  that  we 
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nave  made ;  and  if  you  do  this  no  longer,  it  can  only  be  be¬ 
cause  these  laws  have  become  accepted  facts.” 

In  spite  of  the  great  results  achieved,  our  system  of  elemen¬ 
tary  instruction  has  not  reached  its  highest  possible  develop¬ 
ment.  The  regularity  of  school  attendance  is  far  from  satis¬ 
factory,  and  compulsory  attendance  exists  only  on  paper. 
In  rural  schools,  as  soon  as  field  work  begins,  in  the  spring 
months,  the  children  stay  at  home.  Our  village  schools  are 
little  more  than  half-year  schools,  deserted  during  the  summer 
months  by  a  large  part  of  their  population.  When  our  fields 
are  covered  with  crops  requiring  the  attention  of  all  the  family, 
the  school  benches  are  deserted.  And  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  only  solution  of  this  problem  will  be  the  establishment  of 
“  half-time  ”  schools,  which,  instead  of  the  regular  six  hours 
session,  shall  require  but  two  or  three  hours  of  attendance, 
leaving  the  child  free  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  It  is 
far  better  to  have  the  children  in  school  for  a  short  time  than 
not  at  all. 

If  we  are  still  groping  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
regular  attendance  and  that  of  providing  diligent  pupils  for 
our  one  hundred  thousand  public  school  teachers,  our  primary 
instruction  seems  to  have  hit  upon  programmes  that  at  least 
are  definitive,  and  whose  general  characteristics  should  not  be 
materially  modified. 

Secondary  instruction  has  become,  however,  a  veritable  battle¬ 
field,  where  humanists  and  realists,  the  defenders  of  ancient 
languages  and  the  adherents  of  modern  languages,  of  that 
instruction  whose  frame-work  is  the  study  of  French,  German, 
English,  and  the  sciences,  contend  with  each  other.  The 
educational  value  of  Greek  and  Latin  is  under  discussion  in 
every  state  in  Europe.  The  German  Emperor,  who  in  his 
leisure  moments  does  not  disdain  to  be  a  pedagogue,  has  just 
brought  this  question  before  the  Prussian  kingdom.  In  1889 
the  Hungarian  Parliament,  during  seven  sessions,  discussed  the 
question  of  the  advisability  of  retaining  or  discontinuing  the 
study  of  Greek  in  the  gymnasia.  In  France,  too,  the  discus¬ 
sion  is  heated,  and  has  been  carried  on  for  several  years 
without  arriving  at  any  definite  solution. 

At  the  present  time  two  courses  of  secondary  instruction 
coexist  in  our  lyc^es  and  colleges.  The  classical  course, 
properly  so  called,  dating  from  the  sixteenth  century, — which, 
in  spite  of  successive  modifications  and  numerous  adaptations 
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and  accommodations  to  meet  the  wants  of  modern  society, 
has  for  its  basis  the  study  of  dead  languages, — and  the  so-called 
“  enseignement  special,”  organized  in  1866  by  a  minister  of  the 
Second  Empire,  M.  Victor  Duruy.  This  second  course  was 
intended  by  its  founder  as  a  professional  course — practical  and 
technical — a  preparation  for  industrial,  agricultural,  and  com- 
mercial  careers.  But  in  less  than  thirty  years  the  aspect  of 
affairs  has  changed.  The  “  enseignement  special  ”  is  no  longer 
content  with  the  modest  role  marked  out  for  it  by  its  origi¬ 
nator. 

General  practical  instruction — the  education  which  antici¬ 
pates  industrial  careers — is  now  given  in  our  higher  primary 
schools ;  those  newly  established  schools  that  are  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  our  elementary  primary  schools,  and  which  are 
attended  by  not  less  than  34,000  pupils,  girls  as  well  as  boys. 

The  “  enseignement  special,”  under  the  title  of  French 
secondary  instruction,  is  fast  becoming  a  means  of  general 
culture,  accomplishing  by  other  methods  the  same  results  as 
the  Greek  and*  Latin  classical  learning.  Many  concessions 
have  been  made.  The  bachelor’s  degree  in  “  I’enseignment 
special”  was  created  several  years  ago,  conferring  the  same  privi¬ 
leges  as  the  bachelor’s  degree  in  letters  or  science,  and  thus 
throwing  open  many  liberal  careers  to  the  holder  of  such 
a  degree.  This  year  has  been  marked  by  a  considerable  advance. 
The  Cluny  Normal  School,  opened  by  M.  Duruy,  whose  aim 
was  the  education  of  teachers  for  “  I’enseignement  special,” 
has  been  closed.  Hereafter  there  will  be  but  one  course  of 
training  for  the  teachers  of  the  two  grades  of  secondary 
instruction.  In  doing  away  with  this  dual  preparation  of 
teachers,  it  would  seem  that  the  equality  between  classical 
learning  and  secondary  instruction  was  declared.  Other 
changes  are  talked  of,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  a  short  time 
the  Government,  which  has  promised  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties,  through  M.  Bourgeois,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  that 
the  position  of  classical  learning  shall  be  defined,  will  end  by 
proclaiming  a  perfect  equality  between  the  two  sections  of 
our  secondary  instruction. 

This  cannot  be  accomplished  without  much  difficulty  and 
much  resistance.  There  are  still  in  France  a  large  number 
who  believe  that  a  liberal  education  is  impossible  if  the  study 
of  the  authors  of  antiquity  is  abandoned.  Parents  are  gener¬ 
ally  opposed  to  sending  their  children  to  a  lyc^e  where  only 
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French  and  modern  languages  are  taught.  Latinism  is  still 
all-powerful  in  molding  the  traditional  tendencies  of  most  of 
our  fellow-citizens.  And  if  the  heads  of  the  university  at¬ 
tempted,  I  do  not  say  to  abandon,  for  they  do  not  dream  of 
that,  but  to  restrict,  to  its  proper  allowance  of  time,  the  study 
of  Greek  and  Latin  in  public  instruction,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  patrons  of  the  university  would  leave 
the  lyc^es  and  enter  religious  schools,  above  all  those  directed 
by  the  Jesuits, — which  are  still  flourishing  in  spite  of  the  decrees 
of  proscription, — where  instruction  can  be  found  in  keeping 
with  the  traditions  of  our  country;  an  education  based  on  the 
worship  of  the  masterpieces  of  classical  antiquity. 

For  if,  on  one  side,  we  see  such  practical  men  as  M.  Berger, 
the  organizer  of  the  Universal  Exposition,  such  deputies  as 
M.  Siegfried,  and  such  poets  as  M.  Jean  Richepin,  forming  a 
national  association  to  organize  the  new  instruction,  but  propos¬ 
ing  to  throw  out  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  ;  we  hear,  on 
the  other  hand,  ardent  demands  and  protestations  not  only 
from  humanists  by  profession,  but  from  independent  philo¬ 
sophical  thinkers.  Among  the  foremost  of  these  may  be  quoted 
M.  Alfred  Fouillee,  one  of  the  most  eminent  representatives 
of  contemporary  French  thought,  who  in  a  recent  book,  “  L’en- 
seignement  au  pointe  de  vue  nationale”  (Hachette,  1891),  un¬ 
dertakes  the  defense  of  classical  learning,  threatened  by  the 
encroachments  of  the  utilitarian  spirit.  He  strives  to  demon¬ 
strate,  without  laying  any  stress  upon  the  well-known  argu¬ 
ments,  that  ethical  and  national  reasons — race  affinities — 
should  force  France  to  regard  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin 
as  the  exclusive  and  privileged  source  of  a  liberal  education. 
Without  attempting  to  foretell  the  future,  it  is  probable  that 
the  contradictory  exaggerations  of  to-day  will  sink  into  accord. 
From  the  encounter  of  these  two  classes  of  pedagogic  fanat¬ 
ics — one  holding  that  all  is  lost  if  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  is 
but  touched,  the  other  pretending  that  it  will  only  be  satisfied 
with  the  declaration  that  all  dead  languages  are  but  useless 
lumber — will  result,  I  trust,  an  arrangement,  an  agreement 
tempered  by  reason.  Without  suppressing  the  study  of  the 
past,  the  study  of  modern  languages  will  gain  its  proper 
place  in  the  programme. 

Meanwhile,  all  sorts  of  measures  are  taken  to  improve  the 
administration  of  our  boarding-schools,  with  the  intention  of 
introducing  more  kindness  in  discipline,  more  life  and  light 
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and  purpose  in  the  method  of  instruction.  Attention  has  been 
drawn  to  the  dangers  of  mental  over-pressure,  and,  to  obviate 
these,  the  length  of  class  and  study  hours  has  been  reduced, 
the  school  day  has  been  shortened,  and  we  are  gradually  ap¬ 
preciating  the  truth  of  the  rule,  that  you  in  America  know  so 
well,  the  rule  of  the  three  eights :  “  Eight  hours  to  work, 

eight  hours  to  play,  eight  hours  to  sleep.” 

At  the  same  time,  through  a  tardy  imitation  of  the  school 
methods  of  England  and  America,  physical  culture  has  re¬ 
gained  its  place  of  honor.  In  all  provincial  towns,  as  well  as 
in  Paris,  associations  have  been  formed  to  encourage  athletics. 
Games  of  foot-ball,  paper-chases,  not  forgetting,  French  games, 
are  pursued  with  ardor  among  our  collegians;  and  if  anything 
is  to  be  feared,  it  will  no  longer  be  the  old-time  indifference 
to  the  education  of  the  body  ;  it  will  be,  rather,  that  physical 
over-work  will  take  the  place  of  mental  strain. 

There  is  no  space  to  speak  at  length  of  the  progress  of  our 
higher  education,  comprised  in  the  t'aculties  of  law,  medi¬ 
cine,  letters,  and  science.  During  the  last  fifteen  years  our 
Faculties  have  been  transformed.  The  number  of  professors 
and  students  has  almost  doubled,  the  right  to  receive  gifts 
and  legacies  has  been  conceded,  and  although  generous  givers 
are  rarer  in  P" ranee  than  in  America,  we  trust  that  individual 
liberality  will  add  to  the  largess  of  the  State.  It  is  with  the  aim 
of  encouraging  such  gifts,  as  well  as  to  increase  the  respect 
with  which  the  F'aculties  are  regarded,  that  the  Government 
has  submitted  to  the  Chamber  a  plan  of  university  reorgani¬ 
zation;  thus  conferring  a  title  abandoned  among  us  for  the 
past  hundred  years,  but  which  still  retains  its  prestige  among 
foreigners.  These  universities  are  to  be  established  in  a 
certain  number  of  towns,  where  the  best  work  is  now 
done. 

But  no  vote  has  yet  been  taken,  and  at  this  moment  the 
outcome  is  a  passionate  rivalry  between  the  different  cities, 
which  possess  flourishing  Faculties,  to  gain  recognition  for 
their  claims  to  be  universities.  Montpellier  has  placed  her¬ 
self  in  the  front  rank  by  the  splendor  of  the  fetes  with  which 
she  celebrated,  in  1890,  her  sixth  hundredth  anniversary. 

In  reality  the  title  of  university,  when  conferred  by  the 
Chamber,  will  be  but  a  nominal  change,  a  simple  decoration. 
Our  Faculties  now  possess  the  scientific  and  literary  standing 
which  constitutes  them  seats  of  higher  education.  Lyons,  to 
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give  but  one  example,  has  its  four  Faculties  of  no  professors 
and  1700  students,  admirably  housed  and  equipped. 

While  the  attempt  is  made  to  bring  to  life  the  universities 
of  the  past,  under  a  new  form,  to  meet  the  present  wants  of 
society,  patient  scholars  are  exhuming  our  university  history. 
P.  Denifle  publishes,  under  the  auspices  of  the  General  Council 
of  the  Faculties  of  Paris,  the  “  Chartularium  universitatis  par- 
isiensis.”  A  professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Law  at  Caen  has 
commenced,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  the  publication  of  the  statutes  and  privileges  of 
French  universities  from  their  foundation  to  1789.  The  first 
volume  is  ready,  consisting  of  not  less  than  1000  pages,  and 
comprising  all  documents  relating  to  the  universities  of 
Angers,  Orleans,  and  Toulouse. 

But  while  we  are  congratulating  ourselves  upon  this  retro¬ 
spect  of  our  national  past,  we  are  by  no  means  indifferent  to 
what  is  passing  in  the  Old  as  well  as  the  New  World. 

One  of  the  promoters  of  physical  training  in  France,  M.  de 
Coubertin,  who  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  United  States, 
has  published  an  interesting  book  entitled  “  Les  Universitds 
Transatlantiques  ”  (Hachette,  1890).  We  have  learned  from 
this  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  love  of  learning,  by  which  you, 
too,  seem  to  be  possessed ;  to  acknowledge  that  material  inter¬ 
ests  no  longer  engage  all  your  attention ;  and  to  measure  the 
scientific  vitality  of  a  country  where  universities  are  founded, 
and  develop,  with  the  same  rapidity  as  manufacturing  towns. 
Take,  for  example,  Cornell  University,  at  Ithaca,  which,  with 
its  94  professors  and  1400  students,  can  throw  down  the 
gauntlet,  after  only  twenty-five  years  of  existence,  to  the 
universities  of  Europe. 

Gabriel  Comp.wre. 

Recteur  n’AcAnfiMiE, 

Poitiers,  France. 
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EDITORIAL. 

It  was  noted  in  this  column  last  month  (II:  77)  that  there 
is  a  distinct  movement  in  this  country  toward  the  elevation  of 
the  standard  of  admission  to  the  professions  of  law  and  medi¬ 
cine.  Since  that  time  the  very  important  announcement  has 
been  made  that  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  proposes  at 
an  early  day  to  extend  the  university  course  in  medicine  from 
three  to  four  years.  This  is  a  significant  and  courageous  step, 
and  one  that  will  greatly  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  A  similar  move  at  other  large  universities  cannot  be  long 
delayed.  It  remains  to  secure  good  material  in  the  profes¬ 
sional  schools  by  insisting  upon  rigid  requirements  for  ad¬ 
mission. 


As  the  time  approaches  for  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  at  Toronto,  signs  multiply  that  the 
meeting  is  to  be  of  more  than  usual  interest  and  importance. 
I'or  the  first  time  the  Association  meets  on  foreign  soil,  and 
the  contact  with  men  of  different  training  and  environment 
from  our  own  cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial.  The  school  system 
of  Ontario  is  remarkable  for  its  efficiency  in  some  points  where 
our  own  is  very  weak,  and  visiting  superintendents  and  prin¬ 
cipals  cannot  do  a  wiser  thing  than  employ  a  few  days  in 
studying  those  features  of  the  Ontario  system  that  will  throw 
most  light  upon  their  own  work. 


In  at  least  one  other  respect  the  Toronto  meeting  will  be 
noteworthy.  The  programme  is  for  once  not  overcrowded. 
It  is  so  arranged  that  attention  is  to  be  centered  for  a  reason¬ 
able  period  of  time  upon  a  single  subject  or  a  related  group 
of  subjects.  This  invites  intelligent  discussion  of  each  topic 
presented,  and  also  makes  it  possible. 

At  least  one  familiar  figure  will  be  absent  from  the  gather¬ 
ing.  John  Hancock,  of  Ohio,  than  whom  few  schoolmasters 
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in  this  country  were  better  known,  died  suddenly  in  Colum¬ 
bus  a  few  weeks  since.  For  a  generation  Mr.  Hancock’s 
vigorous  speech  and  ready  wit  have  been  heard  at  educational 
gatherings.  His  work  as  city  and  State  superintendent  of 
schools  was  well  done,  and  he  leaves  behind  him  an  enviable 
reputation  for  energy  and  efficiency. 


So  great  has  been  the  progress  made  by  the  manual  train¬ 
ing  movement  that  even  such  notable  events  as  the  recent 
Boston  conference,  the  very  striking  exhibit  of  work  at 
Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  and  the  action  of  the  Brooklyn  Board 
of  Education  looking  toward  the  establishment  of  a  manual 
training  school  in  that  city,  attract  but  little  attention.  They 
have  become  almost  everyday  occurrences.  The  campaign  of 
theory  and  argument  has  been  succeeded  by  the  patient  and 
thorough  solution  of  the  practical  problems  involved  in  the 
new  branch  of  instruction.  The  same  story  of  successful  ex¬ 
perience  is  repeated  from' all  parts  of  the  country.  Occasion¬ 
ally  a  voice  is  heard  crying  in  the  wilderness,  but  most  of  the 
opponents  of  five  years  ago  are  now  the  more  or  less  positive 
friends  of  manual  training.  It  is  only  just  to  add  that  this 
result  has  been  brought  about  in  spite  of  the  bombast  and 
nonsense  talked  by  certain  prominent  advocates  of  the  move¬ 
ment. 


The  slowly  developing  science  of  education  is  in  need  of 
facts.  It  abounds  in  theories.  Many  of  them  are  ridiculous, 
some  are  probable  ;  but  all  are  more  or  less  uncertain.  There 
has  been  no  national  organization  in  this  country  to  devote  itself 
to  the  accumulation  of  the  facts  of  education,  and  to  their 
scientific  interpretation.  Much  of  the  pedagogics  now  being 
taught  at  colleges  and  normal  schools  is  the  merest  nonsense. 
It  is  made  up  in  about  equal  parts  of  platitudes  and  rash 
deductions  from  an  uncertain  psychology.  The  really  earnest 
students  of  education  are  clamoring  for  facts,  carefully  ob¬ 
served,  truthfully  recorded,  accurately  interpreted.  At  one 
or  two  universities  the  accumulation  of  these  all  important 
data  has  been  begun  in  pedagogical  seminaries.  But  many  of 
those  best  qualified  to  assist  in  the  work  are  not  attached  to 
the  universities.  The  time  has  come  when  all  such  persons 
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should  band  themselves  together  in  a  true  pedagogical  society, 
a  society  of  students.  By  the  exclusion  of  educational  hacks, 
noisy  declaimers,  and  untrained  enthusiasts,  such  a  society 
can  be  successfully  formed,  and  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  service  to  the  country  and  to  the  schools. 


As  the  above  paragraphs  are  passing  through  the  press,  a 
call  is  published  by  responsible  and  capable  students  and 
teachers,  for  a  meeting  to  form  an  American  pedagogical 
society,  the  distinct  object  of  which  is  to  do  the  work  the  lack 
of  which  was  deplored  above.  Such  a  society  is  worthy  of  all 
support,  and  will,  if  wisely  managed,  have  a  successful  and 
useful  career. 


Among  the  promised  attractions  of  the  Chicago  Exposition 
in  1893,  is  a  series  of  international  congresses  of  education, 
similar  to  those  which  were  so  successful  at  Paris  in  1889. 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Educational  Associa¬ 
tion  referred  the  suggestion  for  such  congresses  to  a  committee, 
and  as  a  result  of  its  deliberations  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan 
has  been  intrusted  to  a  committee  of  eleven,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  being  chairman.  There  are  to  be  ten 
congresses,  one  for  each  of  the  ten  divisions  of  educational 
work  made  by  the  first  committee  to  which  the  matter  was 
referred ;  and  the  arrangements  for  each  are  in  the  hands  of 
some  one  member  of  the  committee  of  eleven,  appointed  for 
that  purpose.  The  members  of  this  latter  committee  are 
nominated  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  confirmed  by 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Educational  Asso¬ 
ciations.  The  Commissioner  has  nominated  the  following 
persons:  W.  N.  Hailman,  of  Indiana,  Kindergarten;  Louis 
F.  Soldan,  of  Missouri,  Elementary  Education;  Ray  Greene 
Huling,  of  Massachusetts,  Secondary  Education;  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  of  New  Jersey,  Higher  Education  ;  John  W. 
Cook,  of  Indiana,  Normal  School;  William  H.  Maxwell,  of 
New  York,  School  Superintendence;  A.  J.  Rickoff,  of  New 
York,  Industrial  Education  ;  James  Mac  Alister,  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  Art  Education;  Walter  Damrosch,  of  New  York,  Music; 
C.  W.  Bardeen,  of  New  York,  Educational  Publications. 
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The  city  of  Brooklyn  has  enjoyed  the  reputation,  for  half  a 
century,  of  being,  in  educational  matters,  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
servative  in  the  country.  As  yet  it  has  neither  college  nor 
university.  Up  to  six  years  ago  it  could  hardly  be  said  that 
there  was  a  high  school  there.  Two  reasons  may  be  assigned 
for  this  backward  condition  of  affairs.  The  first  is  the  rapid 
growth  of  population — a  growth  unparalleled  in  any  other 
city  of  the  country  except  Chicago.  In  1840  the  population 
of  Brooklyn  was  36,233.  In  1880,  it  had  risen  to  566,663. 
At  the  present  writing  it  is,  at  the  lowest  calculation,  875,000. 
The  population  is  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  families  of 
moderate  or  slender  means.  The  demands  made  upon  them 
to  meet  the  material  wants  arising  from  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  city,  rendered  futile,  up  to  very  recent  years,  every  attempt 
to  obtain  the  means  necessary  either  to  provide  adequate 
accommodations  for  the  common  schools  or  to  establish  high 
schools.  As  a  consequence,  Brooklyn  has  become  the  para¬ 
dise  of  private  schools.  These  private  schools  are  intended 
for  the  children  of  the  rich  and  moderately  well-to-do.  The 
child  of  the  poor  man,  until  recently,  had  little  or  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  obtain  an  education  beyond  that  afforded  by  the 
elementary  common  schools. 

The  other  reason  for  the  slowness  of  educational  progress 
in  Brooklyn  is  its  proximity  to  New  York.  Not  merely  in 
matters  educational,  but  in  other  departments  of  activity,  the 
former  city  has  been  overshadowed  by  the  latter.  Under  such 
circumstances  men  do  not  develop  that  civic  pride,  that  public 
spirit,  which  are  the  necessary  conditions  of  great  urban  im¬ 
provements,  either  educational  or  material.  About  ten  years 
ago,  however,  a  great  change  took  place.  During  the  mayor¬ 
alty  administration  of  Mr.  Seth  Low,  now  President  of  Colum¬ 
bia  College,  the  attention  of  the  public  became  focused  on  the 
public  schools.  The  buildings  were  found  to  be  poorly  con¬ 
structed  and  disgracefully  crowded.  The  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion  were,  for  the  most  part,  antiquated,  mechanical,  and  life¬ 
less.  Liberal  appropriations,  the  burden  of  which  has  been 
cheerfully  borne  by  the  people,  have  not  only  increased  but 
vastly  improved  the  school  accommodations.  The  standard 
for  admission  to  the  teaching  corps  has  been  raised.  New  life 
has  been  infused  into  the  work  of  the  schools,  and  improved 
methods  of  teaching  are  being  gradually  introduced.  And, 
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lastly,  the  city  has  invested  half  a  million  dollars  in  high  schools, 
which  promise  to  be  among  the  best  in  the  country. 


All  this  progress  has  been  the  direct  result  of  the  wisdom 
and  liberality  of  the  city  authorities,  among  which  the  Board 
of  Education  is,  of  course,  included.  The  spirit  of  advance¬ 
ment  in  educational  work,  which  seems  to  be  contagious,  has 
also  given  rise  to  two  noble  institutions,  that  not  only  supple¬ 
ment  but  aid  the  work  of  the  public  schools — the  Brooklyn 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Pratt  Institute.  Both 
possess  features  that  are  worthy  of  imitation  in  other  cities. 
The  Brooklyn  Institute  is  unique  of  its  kind.  It  is  neither 
school,  nor  college,  nor  university  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term  ;  and  yet  it  would  not  be  improper  to  describe  it  as  a 
university  for  the  people  who  are  past  school  or  college  years. 
It  is  not  part  of  any  university  extension  scheme;  yet,  though 
a  purely  local  institution,  it  provides  university  extension  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  not  a  school  specially  devoted 
to  the  learned  few,  or  to  the  unlearned  many ;  it  finds  room 
and  provides  intellectual  nutriment  for  the  unlearned  as  well 
as  the  learned :  for  the  general  as  well  as  the  special  student.  It 
is  not  a  society  devoted  to  a  single  science  or  art,  but  a  union 
of  twenty-four  societies,  or  departments,  devoted  to  as  many 
different  sciences  or  arts.  While  each  department  is  a  unit 
in  itself  and  controls  its  own  affairs,  all  the  departments  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  general  support  of  the  Institute.  Each  depart¬ 
ment  receives  a  portion  of  the  income,  according  to  its 
membership,  derived  from  the  fees  paid  by  all  the  members ; 
but  the  payment  of  a  single  fee  entitles  each  member,  no 
matter  to  what  department  he  may  belong,  to  the  privileges 
of  instruction  in  all  other  departments. 

Each  department,  as  far  as  possible,  so  differentiates  its  work 
as  to  interest  both  the  specialist  and  the  general  student.  It 
provides  opportunities  for  original  research  as  well  as  means  for 
the  diffusion  of  popular  knowledge.  The  department  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  for  instance,  holds  conferences  that  are  interesting  only 
to  architects,  while  providing  courses  of  popular  lectures  on  the 
various  orders  and  ages  of  architecture.  The  department  of 
biology  has  not  only  provided  courses  of  lectures  on  botany  and 
zoology,  but  has  established  a  sunimer  school  and  biological 
laboratory  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Conn,  of  Wesleyan 
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University,  and  a  competent  corps  of  assistants  at  Cold  Spring 
Harbor,  L.  I.  The  laboratory  is  housed  in  the  New  York  State 
Fish  Commission  building,  and  is  provided  with  every  modern 
appliance  for  original  investigation.  Again,  the  department 
of  psychology,  after  listening  to  a  course  of  eight  lectures  by 
distinguished  specialists  on  the  salient  features  of  the  subject, 
is  about  to  enter  upon  an  extended  investigation  of  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  child  life.  And  so  it  is  with  all  of  the  departments. 
Each  is  doing  something  to  add  to  the  common  stock  of 
knowledge  ;  while,  by  means,  not  of  a  disjointed  arrangement 
of  meetings  and  discussions,  but  of  systematic  courses  of 
lectures,  it  is  spreading  broadcast  before  the  people  knowledge 
that  is  usually  confined  to  college  halls  or  learned  societies. 
Besides  the  courses  already  mentioned,  others  have  been 
given  on  the  history  of  the  English  language,  on  English 
literature,  on  Constitutional  law,  on  Dante,  on  sculpture, 
and  on  painting. 

The  great  favor  in  which  the  Institute  is  held  by  the 
people  of  Brooklyn  is  shovvn  by  many  significant  facts.  Its 
membership  has  increased  from  70  in  1888  to  i/CX)  in  1891. 
The  number  of  general  and  departmental  lectures  and  meet¬ 
ings  has  increased  from  12  in  1888  to  230  in  1890,  and  310 
in  1891.  Land  to  the  extent  of  forty-five  acres  has  been 
set  apart  by  the  city  for  the  erection  of  suitable  library, 
lecture,  and  museum  buildings.  The  State  Legislature  has 
authorized  the  city  to  expend  $350,000  for  the  erection  of 
buildings,  provided  that  the  Institute  shows  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sessed  of  available  funds  to  the  extent  of  $200,000 — a  sum 
which  is  now  practically  in  hand.  The  Institute,  through 
its  unique  organization — an  organization  largely  due  to  its 
director.  Professor  Franklin  W.  Hooper — is  doing  much  for 
the  cause  of  education.  When  its  buildings  are  erected,  it 
will  have  a  plant  unsurpassed  in  this  country  either  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  original  research,  or  for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge. 


Of  an  entirely  different  character  is  Pratt  Institute.  The 
Brooklyn  Institute  provides  educational  opportunities  for  those 
who  desire  to  employ  their  leisure  time  in  supplementing  their 
school  or  college  education  along  the  lines  of  literature, 
science,  and  art ;  Pratt  Institute  is  itself  a  school — a  school  of 
applied  science  and  technical  art.  The  Brooklyn  Institute  is 
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democratic  in  the  sense  that  it  is  controlled  by  its  members ; 
Pratt  Institute  is  also  democratic,  yet  it  is  controlled,  not  by 
its  students,  but  by  regulations  laid  down  by  its  founder,  Mr. 
Charles  Pratt.  Mr.  Pratt,  whose  recent  death  has  aroused  a 
lively  sense  of  gratitude  for  his  benefactions  to  the  cause  of 
education,  was  a  man  of  marked  characteristics.  Starting  in 
life  with  nothing  save  his  own  abilities  and  character,  he  had 
achieved  wealth  and  conquered  a  high  social  position.  With 
very  few  educational  advantages  in  youth,  he  had  made  him¬ 
self,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  an  educated  man.  “  He  was 
an  educated  man,”  has  said  one  of  his  admirers,  “  in  distinc¬ 
tion  from  the  scholar,  and  he  had  been  for  the  most  part  his 
own  teacher.  Some  of  the  forms  of  culture  he  may  have 
lacked  because  of  his  early  'disadvantages,  but  if  education’s 
finest  result  is  the  despotic  control  of  one’s  faculties  for  prac¬ 
tical  ends,  then  he  was  an  educated  man.”  Thus  it  came 
about  that  he  had  the  means  to  carry  on  single-handed  a  great 
educational  work,  the  desire  to  undertake  it,  and  the  wisdom 
and  ability  to  accomplish  his  object.  Neither  his  own  early 
struggles,  nor  the  views  of  life  attained  in  maturer  years,  had 
made  him  averse  to  literary  training.  His  rich  gifts  to  literary 
institutions,  and  the  fact  that  he  gave  each  of  his  sons  a 
college  education  as  a  preparation  for  commercial  avocations, 
are  sufficient  proof  that  he  felt  and  acknowledged  the  power 
and  necessity  of  literary  and  scientific  training. 

But  it  is  the  great  glory  of  his  life  that  in  a  city  in  which  noth¬ 
ing  had  been  done  to  provide  manual  training,  in  an  environment 
in  which  the  trend  of  educational  thought  was  wholly  opposed 
to  that  method  of  education,  in  advance  of  the  philosophers  and 
more  clearly  than  the  professional  educators,  he  saw  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  modern  life  demand  that  the  hand  and  eye  shall  be 
trained  as  well  as  the  memory,  the  executive  faculty  as  well 
as  the  reasoning  powers.  He  had  meditated  on  these  prob¬ 
lems  and  reached  his  conclusions  years  before  he  took  any 
definite  step  to  put  them  into  execution.  Finding  that  he 
could  not  formulate  a  clear  and  comprehensive  plan  without  a 
concrete  object,  he  set  about  erecting  the  present  buildings 
and  engaged  two  instructors  in  drawing.  This  was  the  begin¬ 
ning.  The  Institute  was  opened  October  17,  1887,  with  twelve 
pupils  in  drawing.  This  year  three  thousand  students  have 
been  enrolled  in  the  seven  different  departments. 

Roughly  speaking,  there  are  three  main  divisions  in  the  work 
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of  Pratt  Institute.  First,  industrial  work,  in  which  90  per  cent, 
of  all  the  students  are  engaged,  and  which  is  carried  on  in  special 
and  professional  lines  for  the  purpose  of  training  in  handicraft, 
and  includes  nearly  all  trades,  from  millinery  and  dressmaking  to 
brick-laying  and  plumbing ;  second.  Normal  work  in  three  de¬ 
partments, — cooking,  art,  and  vocal  music, — in  which  teachers 
are  trained  ;  third,  a  manual  training  high  school,  in  which  it  is 
sought  to  give  the  student  an  ideal  all-round  education.  These 
three  lines  of  work  are  the  fruit  of  Mr.  Pratt’s  own  planning. 
All  the  wisdom  gathered  in  a  busy  life  was  brought  to  bear  in 
the  development  of  the  institution.  Other  plans  he  did  not 
live  to  accomplish,  but  they  will  doubtless  be  carried  out  by 
his  sons.  In  this  school  he  has  left  not  only  a  worthy  monu- 
ment  of  himself  but  an  example  which  other  men  who  have 
the  requisite  means  and  the  philanthropic  disposition  would 
do  well  to  imitate. 


REVIEWS. 


A  Sketch  of  The  Philosophy  of  American  Literature. — By  Greenough 

White,  A.  M.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Company,  1891,  pp.  iv,  66. 

This  little  book — it  is,  in  fact,  only  a  pamphlet — is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  suggest,  as  far  as  may  be  done  in  so  narrow  limits, 
the  conditions,  social,  political,  ethical,  out  of  which  American 
literature  has  grown  ;  and  to  prove  thereby  that  that  literature 
has  an  independent  and  genuinely  national  character.  There 
is  no  better  sketch  of  our  literature  in  so  brief  compass.  Mr. 
White,  however,  seems  most  successful  in  his  discussion  of  the 
earlier  periods  of  our  literary  history ;  his  treatment  becomes 
less  satisfactory  just  as  he  reaches  the  time  when  the  literature 
begins  to  grow  interesting.  The  half-century  from  1830  to 
1880,  the  period  of  intellectual  and  moral  ferment  which  gave 
rise  to  the  transcendentalist  movement,  the  anti-slavery  move¬ 
ment,  and  varied  schemes  of  social  and  economic  reform,  this 
was  the  period  when,  for  the  first  time,  our  national  life  seemed 
able  to  express  itself  in  a  vigorous  and  genuine  school  of  liter¬ 
ature.  But  Mr.  White  hardly  succeeds  in  analyzing  this  move¬ 
ment  clearly  into  its  various  elements  or  in  showing  how  they 
got  embodied  in  literature.  This  failure  is  due  in  great  measure 
to  the  unfortunate  limitation  of  his  work  which  “  excludes  all 
mention  of  living  authors.”  It  is  evidently  impossible  to  give 
adequate  illustrations  of  this  first  important  period  of  our  liter¬ 
ature  without  reference  to  Lowell,  or  Whittier,  or  Holmes, 

The  truth  is  that  the  history  of  our  literature  before  the 
beginning  of  this  century  may  be  written  very  much  after  the 
fashion  of  the  chapter  on  the  snakes  in  Ireland — there  wasn’t 
any  literature.  There  were  great  men  on  this  side  the  water — 
men  the  peers  of  any  in  Europe — there  were  great  things 
doing  here  ;  but  there  was  no  great  literature  or  writing.  The 
ability  of  the  country  did  not  express  itself  in  letters.  Brad¬ 
ford,  Ward,  the  Mathers,  Byles,  Barlow,  Trumbull,  these  were 
not  great  men,  and  the  literature  of  the  English  language 
would  hardly  be  the  poorer  if  every  line  of  their  writings  were 
lost ;  while  the  men  who  were  really  great,  even  though  they 
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may  have  left  written  record  of  their  thought, — like  Edwards, 
Franklin,  Jefferson, — do  not  hold  their  fame  by  virtue  of  liter¬ 
ary  gift  or  work.  The  philosophic  historian  of  American  litera¬ 
ture  before  i8cx)  has,  therefore,  little  left  to  do  save  to  account 
for  this  sterility.  And  this  is  not  difficult.  The  causes  of  our 
literary  barrenness  are  on  the  surface.  Mr.  White  has  stated 
them  very  well.  The  country  was  sparsely  settled  ;  there  were 
few  readers ;  there  were  no  libraries,  no  means  for  the  fre¬ 
quent  and  easy  interchange  of  ideas ;  no  leisure,  no  possibility 
of  literary  atmosphere  or  opportunity.  Nor  were  the  early 
colonists  men  who,  in  any  circumstances,  would  have  written 
great  books.  In  the  southern  colonies  they  were  largely  drawn 
from  the  most  shifting  and  lawless  classes  in  England.  The 
New  England  settlers  were,  it  is  true,  exceptionally  upright 
men ;  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Puritan  type  of  char¬ 
acter,  at  all  events  the  Massachusetts  phase  of  it,  was  not  a 
type  of  character  from  which  literary  production  could  be  ex¬ 
pected.  To  the  English  Puritan,  it  is  true,  indeed,  the  literary 
historian  has  often  been  unjust.  We  should  remember  that 
our  great  and  only  epic  was  written  by  a  Puritan,  and  the  Puri¬ 
tan  type  of  character  has  now  and  then  produced  very  great 
work  since  that  day ;  Thomas  Carlyle,  for  instance,  was  essen¬ 
tially  a  Puritan — minus  the  Westminster  Confession.  But  the 
New  England  Puritan  was  narrowed  by  isolation,  hardened  by 
persecution,  and  by  a  constant  sense  of  his  own  militant  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  world.  He  had  little  humanity;  and  without 
humanity  literature  is  impossible. 

Nor  was  there  any  noteworthy  development  of  literature 
here  during  the  eighteenth  century.  Mr.  White,  indeed, 
speaks  of  the  “  magnificent  cycle  that  extends  from  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century  to  about  the  close  of  the  second  war 
with  England  ” ;  but  it  is  a  very  meager  array  of  literary 
names  that  he  can  find  to  set  in  that  cycle.  In  that  period 
Americans  wei’e  developing  political  ideas  more  wisely  and 
rapidly  than  any  other  people  on  earth.  The  very  conditions 
of  their  existence  were  a  lesson  in  the  nature  and  limitations 
of  self-government.  Edmund  Burke  early  noticed  that  they 
were  a  nation  of  lawyers,  and  that  the  books  they  read  were 
largely  legal  and  political.  But  the  literary  taste  and  gift 
were  not  developed.  The  great  revolutionary  movement  pro¬ 
duced  no  poet,  no  historian,  and  hardly  a  single  piece  of  pure 
literature  above  the  fourth  order  of  merit.  It  did  produce 
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some  few  good  specimens  of  oratory  and  a  considerable  body 
of  very  valuable  political  philosophy. 

And  we  cannot  think  that  Mr.  White  has  proved  his  central 
thesis,  that  American  writings  are  in  no  sense  imitative,  but 
original.  He  protests  urgently  against  the  notion  that  our 
literature  is  a  “  reflection  of  fashions  beyond  the  Atlantic.” 
The  misconception  is,  indeed,  natural,  he  says;  it  arises  from 
the  fact  that  “  the  advance  of  thought  in  America  has  been, 
historically,  about  one  generation  behind  each  corresponding 
advance  in  England,  and  thus  appears  merely  imitative  to  the 
superficial  observer.”  But  is  it  true  that  the  advance  of 
thought  in  America  has  been  one  generation  behind  that  of 
England?  In  what  departments  of  thought  is  that  true? 
Was  America  behind  England  in  political  ideas  in  1688,  or 
1776,  or  1832  ?  Has  she  ever  been  behind  England  in  social 
and  economic  ideals?  Did  not  the  great  reform  epoch  of  1832 
in  England  precisely  coincide  with  a  similar  era  in  America? 
The  truth  is,  rather,  that  it  is  in  the  one  field  of  literature,  and 
not  in  the  general  progress  of  thought,  that  America  has  con¬ 
spicuously  lagged  behind  England.  And  here,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  we  have  imitated  the  mother  country.  In  the 
colonial  times  our  literature,  like  our  architecture,  was  a 
reproduction  in  cheaper  materials  and  under  harder  conditions 
of  the  classic  style  then  current  in  England.  Mr.  White  ad¬ 
mits  that  the  whole  group  of  revolutionary  poets,  Dwight, 
Barlow,  Humphreys,  Trumbull  were  feeble  imitators  of  the 
Queen  Anne  men.  Dr.  Dwight  professed  to  “  imitate  the 
manner  of  several  eminent  British  poets!”  Franklin  re¬ 
peatedly  owned  his  indebtedness  to  Defoe  and  Addison  for 
his  ideals  of  literary  manner.  Bryant,  says  our  author,  is  “  the 
real  father  of  American  poetry”;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
if  there  had  never  been  a  Wordsworth  there  would  ever  have 
been  a  Bryant.  Even  the  very  fads  of  British  literature  have 
been  imitated  here.  Take,  for  instance,  the  “  Annuals  ”  and 
“  Keepsakes  ”  and  “  Gems  ”  which  were  so  common  here  just 
as  soon  as  the  fashion  had  been  set  in  England  some  fifty 
years  ago. 

In  fine,  then,  it  was  only  about  half  a  century  ago  that  any 
genuinely  original  power  in  literature  began  to  show  itself  in 
this  country  ;  before  that  time  we  produced  very  little  deserv¬ 
ing  the  name  of  literature,  and  of  that  little  the  most  was 
inspired  by  English  originals.  This  is  not,  of  necessity,  as  Mr. 
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White  would  seem  to  think,  discreditable  to  the  national  intel¬ 
lect.  The  national  intellect  was  turned  into  other  channels, 
that  is  all.  While,  therefore,  we  have  nothing  but  commenda¬ 
tion  for  the  plan  of  Mr.  White’s  interesting  little  book,  we  can¬ 
not  think  he  has  made  good  his  claim  for  American  literature 
that  it  “  has  developed  with  admirable  freedom,  energy,  and 
completeness . It  shows  the  natural  unfolding  of  intel¬ 

lect  freed  from  Old-World  trammels.”  Of  our  political  insti¬ 
tutions  these  statements  would  be  true  ;  spoken  of  our  litera¬ 
ture  they  seem  to  the  present  writer  much  exaggerated. 

C.  F.  Winchester. 

Wesleyan  University. 


An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  German  Language. — By  Friedrich 
Kluge,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Jena.  Translated  from  the  Fourth  Ger¬ 
man  Edition  by  John  Francis  Davis,  D.  Lit.,  M.  A.  New  York  ;  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  1891,  pp.  xvi,  446. 

Until  the  appearance  of  the  first  German  edition  of  Kluge’s 
dictionary,  in  1883,  there  was  the  most  apparent  lack  of  an 
etymological  dictionary  of  the  German  language  that  was 
both  sufficiently  short  and  comprehensive,  and  at  the  same 
time  accurate  and  in  scientific  accord  with  the  most  advanced 
stadium  of  the  subject.  Kluge’s  Etytnologisciies  Worterbuck 
satisfactorily  filled  all  these  requirements,  and  found  such 
favor  that  three  editions  were,  at  short  intervals,  printed  from 
the  same  plates.  A  fourth  edition,  revised  and  augmented, 
was  published  in  1889,  present  form  of  the  work. 

Kluge’s  dictionary  does  not  pretend  to  include  the  whole 
existing  vocabulary  of  spoken  German,  in  that  it  eliminates,  as 
the  manifest  material  of  the  Fremdzvdrterbucher,  all  words  of 
recent  foreign  origin ;  but  it  contains  the  simple  form  of  all 
older  elements,  whether  original  or  borrowed,  and  all  composi¬ 
tions  which  it  is  necessary  definitely  to  explain.  Its  accuracy, 
as  has  appeared  from  German  criticism,  is  undoubted.  Its 
etymons,  in  the  case  of  original  Germanic  words,  are  carefully 
adduced  from  the  whole  Germanic  branch,  with  a  citation  of 
the  original  common  Germanic  root,  and,  where  they  are  avail¬ 
able,  from  the  other  allied  languages,  with  a  citation  of  the 
ultimate  root.  Non-Germanic  words  of  early  importation  are 
also  carried  back  to  etymological  sources  in  the  same  way.  In 
addition  to  the  bare  statement  of  relationship,  questions  of 
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phonetic  correspondence  are  frequently  considered  in  detail; 
and  accepted  etymologies  are  not  seldom  discarded  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  “  neo-grammarians,”  of  whom  the  author  is  one 
of  the  foremost  representatives.  Questions  of  categorization 
based  upon  phonetic  conditions  are  concisely  stated.  The 
work  is,  accordingly,  not  only  what  it  purports  to  be,  a  dic¬ 
tionary  of  etymology,  but  also  to  some  extent,  and  particu¬ 
larly  where  a  new  point  of  view  is  involved,  a  consideration  of 
phonology  as  well.  One  great  and  lasting  value  of  the  work 
arises  from  this  very  fact.  Kluge’s  book  is  not  by  any  means 
a  compilation  simply,  but  it  contains  a  great  mass  of  new 
material,  either  original  with  the  author,  as  it  in  many  cases  is, 
or  sifted  out  of  scattered  articles  in  the  Zeitschriften,  that  have 
not  before  been  available  in  an  easily  accessible  form.  It  is, 
in  so  far  as  that  work  specifically  bears  upon  the  German  lan¬ 
guage,  an  epitome  of  the  most  recent  investigations  in  Indo- 
Germanic  philology;  and  forms  a  fitting  adjunct  to  Brug- 
mann’s  “  Comparative  Grammar,”  to  which,  in  its  way,  it  is 
not  a  whit  inferior. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  origin  and  the  ultimate  relation¬ 
ship  of  words — their  physiology — this  dictionary  has,  besides,  a 
value  quite  as  great  for  its  treatment  of  the  development  of 
the  meanings  of  words — their  psychology.  The  author’s  own 
formulation  of  this  point  of  view,  in  an  address  on  “  German 
Etymology,”  delivered  at  the  Philologenversammlung  held  at 
Karlsruhe,  in  1882,  attracted  attention:  “The  aim  of  etymol¬ 
ogy  is  not  so  much  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  word,  as 
of  its  development  and  history.”  The  point  is  an  important 
one,  and  its  incorporation  in  the  plan  of  the  present  work  dif¬ 
ferentiates  this  from  other  dictionaries,  purely  etymological, 
and  greatly  increases  the  scope  of  its  usefulness.  Changes  in 
the  signification  of  words  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete, 
from  the  general  to  the  special,  by  transference,  or  in 
whatever  way,  by  widening  or  narrowing  the  extent  of  their 
application,  are  all  carefully  worked  out.  The  dictionary  is,  as 
a  consequence,  interesting  reading,  as  well  as  a  storehouse  of 
available  material. 

The  present  English  translation  of  Kluge  is  based  upon  the 
fourth  German  edition,  with,  the  translator  says  in  his  preface, 
the  correction  of  a  few  errors  in  the  typography  of  the  original. 
The  translator’s  part  has  been  admirably  done  and  leaves  little 
to  be  desired.  The  phraseology  in  particular  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended,  in  that  every  possible  trace  of  the  hieratic  terminol- 
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ogy  of  too  many  philological  works  in  English,  original  and 
translated,  has  been  avoided.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two 
matters  of  rendition  that  might  have  been  improved  upon,  in 
themselves  apparently  of  little  weight,  but  important,  neverthe¬ 
less,  from  their  bearing.  The  best  purposes,  namely,  are  plainly 
to  be  served  by  the  use  in  a  science  of  a  common  terminology ; 
and  the  science  of  language  has  certainly  now  arrived  at  the 
stage  where  it  is  possible  consistently  to  bring  this  about.  Indo- 
Germanisch,  accordingly,  would  have  been  better  translated 
“  Indo-Germanic,”  than  “  Aryan  and  the  specific  sense  given 
to  the  latter  in  Brugmann,  i.  e.,  the  branch  consisting  of  the 
Indian  and  Iranian  groups,  could  then  have  been  maintained. 
“Germanic,”  in  the  same  way,  would  have  been  preferable  to 
“  Teutonic,”  simply,  of  course,  in  this  case,  because  it  better 
conduces  to  a  homogeneity  of  terms.  This,  too,  would  have 
been  a  good  opportunity  to  do  away  with  “  East  Teutonic,” 
which,  although  it  translates  Kluge’s  Ostgermanisch^  has  been 
by  almost  common  consent  superseded. 

The  author’s  introduction,  a  short,  but  extremely  valuable 
and  suggestive  prefatory  essay  on  the  history  of  the  German 
language,  finds  a  place  in  the  translation,  as  does  also  the  index 
to  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  English  words  cited, 
given  together  with  the  German  word  under  which  they  may 
be  found.  The  German  words  throughout  have  been  thor¬ 
oughly  glossed,  where  necessary,  in  their  different  significations, 
and  the  corresponding  English  meaning  has  also  been  given  in 
the  case  of  foreign  words.  In  typography  and  general  form 
the  English  book  is  superior  to  the  German. 

The  work  is  to  be  almost  unconditionally  recommended,  not 
only  to  students  of  German,  but  to  those  doing  historical  ety¬ 
mological  work  in  English,  Greek,  or  Latin  as  well,  for  by 
means  of  the  indexes  the  material  in  each  language  is  easily 
and  equally  available.  This  translation  of  Kluge’s  dictionary, 
then,  is  not  only  valuable  from  its  intrinsic  worth  as  additional 
subsidia  for  the  scientific  study  of  the  German  language,  but  it 
is  important,  too,  for  the  correlation  that  it  renders  possible 
between  the  study  of  a  modern  language  and  the  classics. 
Judiciously  used  it  would  make  the  knowledge  on  each  side 
available  and  interdependent,  and  would  tend,  in  no  small  de¬ 
gree,  to  break  down  the  imaginary  barrier  that  .is  still  too 
often  thought  to  stand  between  the  old  and  the  new. 

William  H.  Carpenter. 


CoLL'MHiA  College. 
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A  Natural  Method  of  Physical  Training:  Making  Muscle  and  Reducing 

Flesh  without  Dieting  or  Apparatus. — By  Edwi.n  Checkley.  Brooklyn : 

Wm.  C.  Bryant  &  Co.,  1890,  pp.  152. 

The  growing  popularity  of  physical  culture  has  given  us  of 
late  many  interesting  manuals,  but  none  of  greater  value  to 
the  average  lay  reader  than  that  by  Mr.  Checkley,  which  is 
already  in  its  seventh  edition.  Beginning  with  the  statement 
that  most  popular  systems  inculcate  physical  “straining” 
rather  than  physical  “training,”  the  author  in  a  few  well- 
written  chapters  outlines  a  system  of  his  own,  whose  chief 
merit  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  exceedingly  simple  and  does 
away  with  all  expensive  apparatus  and  infinitely  complex 
details  of  diet  and  exercise. 

Correct  breathing  is  regarded  as  the  most  important  ele¬ 
ment  in  securing  a  healthful  development.  The  right  carriage 
of  the  body,  such  as  to  secure  the  easy  and  natural  play  of  the 
organic  functions,  is  emphasized,  while"  muscle-molding” 
schemes  that  have  the  effect  to  “  lay  on  ”  the  exterior  hard 
and  fast  masses  of  muscle  to  the  detriment  of  the  organic 
functions,  are  disparaged.  Simple  exercises  without  apparatus 
are  suggested  for  the  training  of  muscles  and  joints,  and 
many  useful  hints  are  given  as  to  what  exercise  can  and  can¬ 
not  do  for  the  upbuilding  and  conserving  of  health  and  bodily 
efficiency.  The  characteristic  feature  of  the  book  is  its  advo¬ 
cacy  of  the  most  simple  rules  as  regards  exercise  and  diet. 

The  man  who  has  purchased  expensive  physical  apparatus 
in  the  hope  of  finding  health  and  strength  by  conscientiously 
following  out  complex  directions  as  to  its  use,  but  who  has 
become  disgusted  with  the  tiresome  burden  imposed,  will  feel 
greatly  relieved,  on  reading  these  interesting  chapters,  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  by  attending  to  a  few  plain  directions  as  to  carriage 
of  body,  walking,  breathing,  and  occasional  flexion  of  import¬ 
ant  muscles,  he  can  dispense  with  his  complex  paraphernalia, 
and  still  become  a  vigorous,  healthy,  robust  person,  capable  of 
all  ordinary  endurance,  without  an  unduly  developed  biceps 
and  a  case-hardened  layer  of  unyielding  muscle. 

To  the  teacher  of  calisthenics  who  is  looking  for  something 
novel  in  the  way  of  muscular  movements — “  contortions,  ”  as 
Mr.  Checkley  calls  them  —  to  elicit  the  admiring  gaze  of 
lookers  on,  there  will  be  little  in  this  book  to  attract.  To 
the  lay  reader  who  desires  a  brief  and  rational  account  of 
the  cui  bono  of  all  the  many  schemes  for  muscle-training 
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that  are  recommended  as  the  necessary  condition  of  a  sym¬ 
metrical  bodily  development,  but  who  feels  that  life  is  too 
short  to  attempt  to  learn  the  new  “  science,”  this  book  will 
be  a  welcome  boon. 

A.  B.  P. 


Appleton’s  School  Physics :  Embracing  the  results  of  the  most  recent  re¬ 
searches  in  the  several  departments  of  Natural  Philosophy. — Edited  by  JOH\  D. 

Quackessbos,  a.  M.,  M.  D.,  Columbia  College.  New  York  :  American  Book 

Co.,  1891,  pp.  vi,  544. 

This  is  a  text-book  designed  for  use  in  high  schools  and 
academies.  It  is  a  thoroughly  modern  treatise.  It  is  not, 
what  is  so  often  thrown  upon  the  market,  an  old  book  with  a 
modern  appendix  “  bringing  the  subject  down  to  date.”  The 
first  statements  in  the  discussion  of  any  subject  present  con¬ 
ceptions  that  have  their  birth  in  the  latest  discoveries  and 
speculations.  An  excellent  example  of  this  is  found  in  the 
initial  paragraphs  on  Light. 

The  treatment  of  each  department  gives  evidence  that  it  is 
the  work  of  a  teacher  ;  this  is  apparent  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  topics,  in  the  manner  of  discussion,  and  in  the  language  and 
illustrations  employed.  Every  part  of  the  work  is  character¬ 
ized  by  thoroughness.  There  is  no  disposition  to  avoid  diffi¬ 
culties.  Fundamental  principles  are  made  clear  by  thorough 
exposition,  and  so  difficulties  are  mastered  rather  than  evaded. 
The  authors  do  not  give  the  student  a  summary  of  scientific 
facts  and  conclusions  without  showing  him  the  processes  and 
proofs  by  which  these  truths  are  established.  It  is  no  book 
for  primary  schools;  every  statement  presupposes  a  student 
who  can  think. 

The  book  is  conveniently  divided  into  sections  containing 
sufficient  material  for  a  lesson.  A  list  of  good  test  questions 
and  problems  is  found  at  the  close  of  each  chapter.  Frequent 
references  furni.sh  the  teacher  or  student  with  information 
concerning  material  and  apparatus  for  experimental  purposes. 

Fredonia,  N.  Y.  S'  H.  AlBRO. 


Lessons  in  Applied  Mechanics. — By  James  H.  Cotteriu.,  F.  R.  S.,  and 
John  Henry  Slade,  R.  N.  London  and  New  York;  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1891, 
pp.  xiv,  512. 

This  is  a  little  book,  chiefly  intended,  apparently,  for  pupils 
in  technical,  manual  training,  and  trade  schools.  It  is  largely 
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a  paraphrased  abridgment  of  the  larger  work  of  the  senior 
author,  his  Applied  Mechanics  for  the  higher  technical  schools. 
The  work  is  planned  by  him,  and  mainly  carried  out  by  his  old 
pupil  and  assistant.  The  result  is  one  of  the  best  elementary 
treatises  on  the  subject  that  has  yet  appeared.  It  is  full  and 
comparatively  symmetrical  in  its  pure  mathematics,  and,  as  a 
work  of  application,  is  unsurpassed.  The  introductory  matter 
is  that  usually  found  in  such  books;  but  includes,  I  note, 
Simpson’s  rule  for  measurement  of  areas,  which  has  come  to 
be  important  in  view  of  its  frequent  use  in  the  engineering 
problems  which  now  find  place  in  these  later  works.  Part  I, 
The  Principle  of  Work,"  has  a  truly  scientific  form,  begin¬ 
ning  with  kinematics,  the  science  of  pure  motion,  then  taking 
up  problems  in  pure  stress,  and  finally  considering  problems 
of  energy — the  result  of  the  combination  of  the  two  preceding 
elements.  The  simple  machines  are  studied  in  Part  II,  with 
and  without  friction ;  and  the  direct-acting  steam-engine  is 
taken  as  the  type  of  the  whole  system  of  more  intricate 
machinery.  This  last  is  studied  in  all  its  essential  features, 
including  the  effects  of  friction,  and  of  the  inertia  of  its  recip¬ 
rocating  parts,  and  the  energy-problems  involved  in  the  action 
of  fly-wheels  and  in  its  regulation.  Dynameters,  brakes,  and 
governors  are  taken  up  and  examined  in  all  their  mechanical 
principles ;  and  well-chosen  examples,  as  in  the  preceding  part 
of  the  work,  illustrate  their  action  and  their  computations. 

The  second  part  includes  also  the  study  of  the  strength  of 
materials  and  the  applications  of  the  principles  deduced,  as 
illustrated  in  the  work  of  the  engineer;  while  a  carefully  made 
collection  of  experimentally  derived  data  supplies  the  needed 
contents  for  the  formulas. 

Part  III  is  devoted  to  hydraulics,  and  presents  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  static  and  dynamic  action  of  fluids,  and  their  illustra¬ 
tion  in  hydraulic  machinery,  as  in  overshot  and  undershot 
waterwheels  and  pumps  ;  but  omitting  turbines. 

The  book  contains  many  of  those  modern  features  of  the 
later  works  in  engineering  which  have  hitherto  not  appeared 
in  the  works  of  writers  unfamiliar  with  applied  mechanics,  as 
actually  in  application  in  construction  and  practical  work. 
The  treatment  of  the  steam-engine,  for  example,  includes  a 
discussion  of  great  value,  exhibiting  the  effects  of  the  inertia 
and  kinetic  energy  of  moving  parts  in  modifying  the  action  of 
the  machine,  in  turning  the  crank,  and  thus  affecting  for  good 
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or  ill  the  regularity  of  its  motion  as  a  whole,  and  its  regula¬ 
tion.  This  book  is  more  nearly  up  to  date  in  its  subject  than 
any  work  of  its  class  that  we  have  yet  seen.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  to  its  purpose,  the  instruction  of  students  in  schools, 
especially  in  such  as  are  preparatory  to  the  great  engineering 
colleges.  The  book  is  well  made,  though  a  larger  type  and 
page  would  be  preferable. 

R.  H.  Thurston. 

Sibley  College,  Cornell  University. 


A  Treatise  on  Trigonometry. — By  Professor  James  E.  Oliver,  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lucien  a.  Wait,  and  Assistant  Professor  George  W.  Jones,  of  Cornell 
University.  Fourth  edition.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  :  Published  for  the  Authors,  pp.  viii, 
160. 

Logarithmic  Tables. — The  same — pp.  96. 

Trigonometry  has  passed  far  beyond  its  original  field  and 
wholly  outgrown  its  name.  In  all  developments,  however,  the 
trigonometric  functions  retain  their  original  character,  and  so 
make  proper  the  use  of  the  limited  name  over  the  entire  subject. 
The  new  discussions  have  not  only  modified  definitions  but  have 
made  a  marked  line  between  elementary  and  advanced  treat¬ 
ment.  The  Trigonometry  of  the  Cornell  Professors  proposes 
to  give  both  elementary  and  advanced  discussion.  There  is 
grave  doubt  whether  discussions  of  value  only  to  advanced 
readers  should  have  place  at  all  in  an  elementary  book ;  they 
certainly  should  not  at  the  cost  of  full  consideration  of  the 
elements.  The  student  beginning  trigonometry  enters  a  new 
field  ;  there  are  new  elements,  new  symbols,  new  combinations. 
Definitions  must  be  clearly  stated  and  each  relation  made  dis¬ 
tinctly  secure.  The  work  before  us  is  in  some  respects  a  grave 
disappointment.  The  use  of  linear  and  polar  elements  of 
position  as  a  basis  for  the  definition  of  trigonometric  functions 
is  excellent.  But  in  the  text  the  discussions  of  rectangular 
and  polar  co-ordinates  are  so  placed  as  to  appear  ends  rather 
than  means,  in  this  field,  to  a  further  end.  The  first  edition — 
also  before  us — was  in  this  particular  much  better. 

The  elementary  discussion  of  the  angle  is  particularly  ob¬ 
scure  where  it  should  be  especially  clear.  Angle  is  defined — 
somewhat  awkwardly — by  description,  as  an  opening  between 
two  intersecting  straight  lines,  one  fixed,  the  other  rotating  on 
the  point  of  intersection.  The  discussion  implies  that  contin¬ 
uous  rotations,  giving  periodically  the  same  positions,  make  the 
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same  angle,  which  is,  in  fact,  one  of  an  indefinite  number  of  an¬ 
gles.  To  one  now  first  meeting  the  motion  of  an  angle  beyond 
360°,  there  comes  a  puzzle.  Are  30°,  390°,  750*^,  etc.,  different 
angles  or  the  same  angle?  If  they  are  the  same  angle,  why 
talk  about  “  congruent  angles”?  If  they  are  different  angles, 
how  do  they  make,  as  they  clearly  diO,  one  opening  therefore, 
by  the  definition,  one  angle? 

There  is  a  manifest  lack  of  proportion  in  the  fullness  of  dis¬ 
cussion.  Complementary  and  supplementary  angles — defini¬ 
tions  of  the  simplest — are  discussed  for  a  full  page,  while  the 
basic  functional  relations  are  stated  and  demonstrated  in  less 
than  a  half-page.  The  theorem  (4)  which  establishes  the 
primary  relations  between  trigonometric  functions,  contains  in 
one  statement  eight  distinct  propositions.  It  is  followed  by 
eight  demonstrations,  given  as  of  the  one  theorem.  The  rela¬ 
tions  given  in  the  theorem  are  not  even  of  one  class,  but  man¬ 
ifestly  of  three  classes:  reciprocal,  complex,  quadrate.  The 
demonstrations  are  also  of  three  classes:  the  reciprocal  rela¬ 
tions  are  founded  directly  upon  the  definitions;  the  complex 
require  a  single  algebraic  step ;  the  quadrate,  a  geometric  and 
an  algebraic  step.  Relations  and  proof  are  very  simple — to 
one  who  knows;  but  to  one  who  is  yet  unfamiliar  even  with 
the  functional  symbols,  there  is,  to  speak  mildly,  great  danger 
of  confusion.  Strangely  enough,  two-thirds  of  the  next  page 
is  taken  up  with  a  consideration  of  the  double  sign  coming 
directly  from  the  quadratic  relations  and  needing  but  a  word 
to  illustrate  the  interpretation  to  the  student.  The  relations 
given  in  theorem  4  are  fundamental;  they  recur  constantly ; 
the  student  should  have  clear  conception  and  facile  use  of 
them  ;  they  should  be  emphasized  by  distinct  statement.  The 
same  tendency  to  pack  into  limited  space  diverse  statements 
is  shown  elsewhere,  though  there  is  no  theorem  so  grossly  bad 
as  the  one  noted.  With  the  disposition  to  economize  space, 
it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  authors  deem  it  necessary 
(p.  57)  to  redernonstrate  the  proposition  of  Plane  Geometry 
that  “The  square  of  any  side  of  a  plane  triangle  equals  the  sum 
of  the  squares  of  the  other  two  sides  less  twice  the  product  of 
one  of  these  sides  into  the  projection  of  the  other  upon  it.” 
This  is  as  competent  as  other  propositions  used  in  the  text 
without  demonstration. 

The  treatment  of  the  solution  of  triangles,  both  plane  and 
spherical,  is  much  more  distinct  than  the  discussion  of  the 
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theory ;  though  there  are  throughout  examples  of  a  tendency 
to  crowd  closely  together  in  some  statements  and  to  make 
minute  subdivisions  and  repetitions  in  others. 

The  objections  to  the  text  are  not  a  matter  of  speculation 
with  the  writer.  He  used  for  two  years  the  earlier  edition  of 
this  text  and  was  convinced  that,  despite  the  recognized  math¬ 
ematical  ability  of  the  authors,  the  forms  of  statement  seriously 
obscured  the  subject. 

The  Logarithmic  Tables  issued  for  use  with  the  Cornell 
Trigonometry  are  admirable.  Well  arranged,  well  printed 
in  clear  type  on  good  paper,  they  are  worthy  of  full  com¬ 
mendation. 

Oren  Root. 

Hamilton  Colleof., 

Clinton,  N.  Y. 


University  of  the  State  of  New  York ;  Regents’  Bulletin,  No.  5,  April, 

1891.  Albany,  N.  Y.  :  University  of  the  St^te  of  New  York,  1S91,  pp.  156. 

Among  all  the  agencies  which  are  to-day  at  work  elevating 
the  standards  of  public  education,  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York  holds  a  prominent  place,  not  only  from  its 
unique  and  far-reaching  powers,  but  from  the  way  in  which 
these  powers  are  exercised.  Of  all  the  fruitful  projects  under¬ 
taken  by  this  vigorous  institution,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
one  more  wisely  conceived  or  more  admirably  executed  than 
the  system  of  examinations  conducted  by  the  Regents  of  the 
University.  The  .syllabus  of  these  examinations,  in  its 
fourth  edition,  is  now  issued  as  Regents’  Bulletin,  No.  5.  The 
first  edition  of  this  work  was  merely  a  summary  statement  of 
the  requirements  in  the  examinations  conducted  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  It  was  published  in  1880  as  a  pamphlet  of  twenty- 
eight  pages,  and  included  thirty-six  branches ;  the  edition  of 
1891  is  a  true  syllabus,  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty-six 
pages  and  including  fifty-eight  subjects.  Unlike  the  first, 
which  was  prepared  by  the  Secretary  alone,  this  edition  is  not 
only  the  outgrowth  of  three  previous  editions,  but  is  also  the 
result  of  the  combined  labors  of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  the 
editor,  and  the  many  principals  and  teachers  of  the  schools  of 
the  State,  to  some  of  whom  credit  is  given  by  name  in  the 
body  of  the  syllabus.  These  facts  are  all  interesting  and  sig¬ 
nificant.  The  unity  and  progre.ss  which  it  is  the  chief  aim  of 
this  work  to  secure  can  be  reached  only  through  such  co-oper- 
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ation.  The  important  changes,  both  in  the  quantity  and  in 
the  quality  of  the  requirements,  which  have  been  made  at  the 
suggestion  of  representative  teachers  throughout  the  State, 
cannot  fail  greatly  to  extend  the  usefulness  and  increase  the 
influence  of  the  University. 

The  classification  of  subjects,  as  it  appears  in  this  syllabus, 
could  not  well  be  improved,  and  a  greater  degree  of  freedom 
is  manifest  in  the  general  plan  of  the  examinations.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  plank,  which  appears  in  the  platform  relating  to  exam¬ 
inations,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  spirit  of  progress  which  char¬ 
acterizes  the  entire  syllabus.  “  The  aim  in  all  the  examinations 
is  to  test,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  thought-power  of  the  candi¬ 
date.  Definitions,  rules,  principles,  and  laws  are  of  little  value 
without  a  knowledge  of  their  application.”  The  most  radical 
and  most  significant  change  that  has  been  made  in  accordance 
with  these  statements  is  to  be  found  in  the  treatment  of  phys¬ 
ics  and  chemistry.  Not  only  has  their  time  been  nearly  doubled, 
but  the  requirements  as  tb  amount  of  information  have  been 
reduced  fully  one-half.  It  is  refreshing  to  find  that  the  proper 
names, — an  even  score  of  them, — from  Frauenhoffer  to  Rhum- 
korff,  that  studded  the  chapters  devoted  to  physics  in  the 
edition  of  1888,  have  disappeared  to  a  man  ;  and  in  their  stead 
we  find  “  the  motion  of  the  lawn-sprinkler,”  the  “  method  of 
supplying  cities  with  water,”  and  ‘‘  of  heating  houses  by 
steam.”  Similar  changes  have  been  made  in  the  section  on 
chemistry.  In  literature,  also,  there  is  a  like  improvement. 

On  the  contrary,  it  must  be  urged,  as  a  general  criticism,  that 
on  very  many  subjects  there  is  still  too  much  required.  The 
“  information  fallacy  ”  has  a  tendency  to  intrude  itself.  It 
seems  inherent  in  examinations  that  they  should  tend  to  test 
quantity  of  knowledge  and  not  quality  of  mind.  Whatever 
tests  of  thought-power  the  question  papers  may  prove  to  be, 
it  remains  a  fact  that  in  too  many  cases  the  syllabus  calls  for 
an  amount  of  information  inconsistent  with  the  development 
of  the  power  to  think,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  inconsistent 
with  the  gaining  of  a  love  of  study.  In  some  of  the  sciences 
and  in  the  requirements  for  the  first  year’s  work  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  the  preparation  for  examination  may  easily  develop 
into  cramming,  and  into  a  verbal  memorizing,  rather  than  an 
intelligent  making  of  rules.  In  literature,  also,  where,  as  a  result 
of  twenty  weeks’  study,  there  is  a  demand  for  knowledge  about 
the  lives  and  characters  of  no  less  than  thirty-three  authors. 
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an  outline  of  contemporary  history,  a  study  of  one  special 
work,  and  a  memorizing  of  selected  passages,  there  will  be  a 
tendency  to  gain  knowledge  about  literature  rather  than 
acquaintance  with  writings  and  a  love  of  reading.  What  does 
it  profit  if  the  child  to  gain  knowledge  lose  love  ? 

In  many  cases  subjects  are  prefaced  with  an  introduction 
stating  the  end  sought  and  giving  helpful  suggestions  as  to 
the  best  means  of  reaching  this  end.  The  syllabus  thus  be¬ 
comes  a  practical  treatise  on  methods  of  teaching.  In  geom¬ 
etry  and  in  the  physical  sciences  there  appear  directions  for 
the  study  of  elementary  portions  of  these  subjects  in  the 
earlier  years  of  school  life.  Such  suggestions  are  notably 
absent  from  the  subjects  of  arithmetic,  geography,  and  litera¬ 
ture.  There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  a  feature 
so  excellent  should  not  be  introduced  throughout.  The 
correlation  of  subjects  also  receives  marked  attention.  The 
relation  existing  between  literature  and  history  and  between 
the  history  and  language  of  different  countries  is  noted, 
and  in  science  one  finds  a  fruitful  conception  of  unity.  But 
there  is  no  hint  that  geography  is  the  key  to  the  pedagogic 
situation  at  any  stage  in  the  life  of  the  pupil,  and  no  reference 
is  made  to  the  relations  existing  between  the  fundamental 
operations  of  arithmetic. 

The  most  important  evidence  of  progress  in  principles  and 
methods  appears  in  the  wider  introduction  of  the  objective 
method,  in  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  study  of  type-forms,  and 
in  the  direction  to  the  teacher  to  begin  at  the  standpoint  of 
the  pupil.  The  use  of  such  expressions  as  the  following  will 
indicate  the  application  of  these  principles:  “  Make  the  pupil 
familiar  with  the  customs,  food,  education,  language,  laws, 
modes  of  government,  arms  and  armies,  ships  and  navigation.” 
“  Illustrate  the  laws  of  physics  and  chemistry  by  simple  home¬ 
made  apparatus.”  “  Use  the  familiar  animals  of  types  .... 
illustrative  of  the  classes  to  which  they  belong.”  “  Study  of  the 
animals  and  plants  to  be  found  near  the  homes  of  the  pupils.” 
“  Practical  observation  rather  than  books.”  In  civics  and 
economics,  also,  though  no  directions  for  objective  work  are 
given,  the  examination  presupposes  that  the  class  has  had  the 
guidance  of  a  teacher  who  knew  how  to  give  an  interest  to  the 
subject  by  illustrations  and  exemplifications  drawn  from  the 
current  discussions  and  events  of  the  times;  yet,  after  all,  the 
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section  on  civics  begins  with  “  theories,"  and  that  on  eco¬ 
nomics  with  “definitions." 

In  neither  literature  nor  geography  do  we  find  a  suggestion 
of  these  methods,  although  there  are  “typical  forms”  in  liter- 
ature  and  there  is  such  a  thing  as  taking  the  standpoint  of  the 
pupil  in  geography  and  psychology.  The  section  on  geography, 
with  some  relatively  unimportant  changes,  stands  as  it  stood  in 
the  earlier  editions.  Not  only  is  there  no  reference  to  the 
methods  of  elementary  study,  but  there  is  no  more  mention  of 
sand  or  putty,  of  methods  of  map-drawing,  or  of  the  necessity 
of  beginning  with  the  things  nearest  home,  and  with  types  in 
physical  geography  rather  than  with  the  “  ordinary  school 
text-book  in  mathematical  and  political  geography,"  than  if 
Parker  and  Frye,  not  to  speak  of  Ritter,  had  never  written. 
The  subject  of  psychology  is  still  farther  behind  the  times. 
The  caption  is  psychology,  but  the  topics  dealt  with  and  the 
method  of  treatment  belong  to  that  abstract,  traditional,  and 
metaphysical  thing  that  used  to  be  called  “  mental  philosophy  " ; 
that  studied  mind  instead  of  mental  phenomena,  discussing 
the  possibility  of  introspection  rather  than  teaching  how  to 
perform  the  operation  ;  and,  to  use  the  words  of  the  syllabus, 
dealing  with  “  the  terms  of  psychology  and  the  distinctions 
between  them  ”  rather  than  the  powers  and  activities  of  the 
minds  of  the  students  themselves,  and  the  significance  of  this 
knowledge  for  personal  mental  life.  It  is  indeed  true,  as  the 
syllabus  states,  that  “  there  is  a  method  of  study  by  which  a 
knowledge  of  mind  and  its  operations  is  attainable  by  the  stu¬ 
dent  just  as  surely  as  there  is  a  profitable  mode  by  which  the 
natural  sciences  may  be  studied  by  young  students,”  but  the 
method  is  the  same  in  psychology  as  in  any  other  natural 
science.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  also,  that  the  study  of  the  will  may 
occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  next  syllabus.  It  is  a  subject 
j  practical  enough,  certainly,  to  deserve  it. 

After  physics  and  chemistry  the  place  of  honor  in  the  syl¬ 
labus  belongs  to  the  forty  pages  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
j  form — study,  drawing,  and  ornament.  The  excellence  of  this 

chapter,  no  less  than  its  importance,  cannot  be  over-e.stimated. 

In  addition  to  the  four  years’  course,  there  has  been  in¬ 
serted  a  valuable  abstract  of  Worman’s  Analysis  of  Ornament, 
and  the  Syllalms  prepared  by  the  late  Dr.  John  W.  French, — 
his  last  service  to  the  cause  of  education, — and  adopted  by  the 
j  Department  of  Public  Instructioh  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
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In  this  practical  and  effective  way  recognition  is  given  to  the 
necessity  of  the  study,  early  in  the  academic  course,  of  “  a 
subject  which  should  be  taught  in  all  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  State.”  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  drawing  is 
a  language  for  the  expression  of  form-ideas. 

No  apology  need  be  offered  for  suggesting  that  the  high 
degree  of  excellence  attained  by  portions  of  this  syllabus 
might  well  characterize  it  as  a  whole.  The  effect  of  such 
a  work,  as  it  stands,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  progressive 
schoolmasters  of  the  State,  must  be  to  afford  a  stimulus,, 
a  standard,  and  a  guide;  to  aid  in  the  proper  use  of  the 
text-book ;  and,  by  the  topical  outlines,  the  suggestive  ques¬ 
tions,  the  list  of  irregular  verbs  with  their  principal  parts,  the 
complete  list  of  roots  and  affixes,  and  the  general  topics  of 
history,  to  supplement  the  text-book,  and  to  give  breadth  and 
freedom  to  teaching;  and,  finally,  to  introduce  a  spirit  of  pro- 
gres.sive  and  sympathetic  co-operation  which  will  result  not  in 
dead  uniformity,  but  in  living,  organic  unity. 

Walter  L.  Hervey. 

New  York  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers. 


A  Primer  of  Ethics. — Edited  by  Benjamin  B.  Co.4egvs.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co., 

1891. 

This  little  book  is  in  the  main  an  abridgement  of  one  of 
Jacob  Abbott’s  Rollo  books.  It  is  plain,  practical,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  wise.  The  thought  is  simple,  and  the  sentences 
easy,  though  the  words  used  often  reach  beyond  the  range 
occupied  by  an  ordinary  child’s  speech.  It  abounds  in  illus¬ 
trative  examples,  some  of  which  grow  out  of  the  theme,  while 
some  are  made  and  added  to  it,  like  fruit  of  wax  or  plaster 
hung  upon  a  tree.  The  book  is  not,  and  does  not  profess  to  be, 
a  systematic  treatise;  neither  is  there  any  attempt  to  ground 
the  duties  mentioned  in  it  on  any  fundamental  principle,  as 
even  a  text-book  for  elementary  schools  should  do — but  the 
counsels  given  are  judicious,  and  a  little  child  may  be  profited 
by  their  teaching. 

Julius  H.  Seelye. 

Amherst  College. 
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Rudimentary  Economics. — By  Georgk  M.  Steele,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  Wes¬ 
leyan  Academy,  Wilbraham,  Mass.  Boston  and  New  York  :  Leach,  Shewell  & 

Sanborn,  1890,  pp.  xvi,  21 1. 

In  criticising  such  a  book  as  this  it  is  necessary  to  make 
due  allowance  for  the  limitations  under  which  a  text-book 
designed  for  popular  reading  and  high  school  study  must 
be  written.  Originality,  for  example,  in  the  presentation  of 
new  theories  is  hardly  to  be  expected.  Two  conditions  are 
chiefly  to  be  looked  for — clearness  and  conciseness  of  presen¬ 
tation,  joined  to  soundness  of  thought  and  accuracy  of  state¬ 
ment.  The  first  condition  of  a  good  popular  text-book  is  ful¬ 
filled  in  this  work  of  Dr.  Steele’s.  Being  somewhat  simpler 
and  apparently  intended  for  younger  minds  than  Walker’s 
Elementary  Course  of  Political  Economy,  and  being  better  ar¬ 
ranged  for  teaching  than  Ely’s  Political  Economy,  it  possesses 
merit. 

It  will  be  more  interesting  to  examine  the  economic  views 
presented.  As  a  protectionist  Dr.  Steele  has  given  us  one  of 
the  very  few  books  on  that  side  of  the  question  so  prominently 
before  the  countrj\  Both  sides  are  presented  with  fairness, 
but  the  leaning  of  the  author  toward  the  views  recently  c.x- 
pressed  in  Patten’s  Economic  Basis  of  Protection  is  not  con¬ 
cealed. 

Throughout  the  book,  man  is  recognized  as  the  center,  and 
in  the  brief  discussions  of  wages,  labor  organizations,  factory 
legislation,  etc.,  this  standpoint  is  well  emphasized.  There  is 
often  a  failure  to  profit  by  recent  economic  writing,  as  where 
Mill  is  quoted,  on  page  28,  “  The  greater  part  in  value  of  the 
wealth  now  existing  in  England  has  been  produced  within  the 
last  twelve  months’ ;  thus  ignoring  Professor  Clark’s  demonstra¬ 
tion  that  only  the  form  of  the  value,  its  embodiment,  is  of  such 
recent  creation,  the  value  itself  being  the  product  of  centuries 
of  effort  and  abstaining.  The  notable  discussions  of  the  theo¬ 
ries  of  interest  and  profits,  in  the  economic  quarterlies  of  the 
past  three  years,  are  not  made  use  of  as  much  as  one  might  de¬ 
sire.  Thus  the  wage-fund  theory  is  entirely  rejected  without 
attention  being  called  to  its  substratum  of  truth,  which  is  that 
the  amount  of  capital  determines  the  efficiency  of  labor  and  so 
indirectly  affects  the  amount  of  his  wages. 

Mr.  Carey  is  frequently  quoted,  and  his  position  is  adopted, 
that,  “  As  society  advances,  the  laborer’s  proportion  of  the  joint 
product  of  labor  and  capital  tends  steadily  to  increase ;  the 
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proportion  of  the  capitalist  tends  steadily  to  decline  ;  while  the 
quantity  assigned  to  both  steadily  increases.”  This  is  a  pure 
assumption,  and  quite  Atkinsonian.  Since  the  amount  of  capi¬ 
tal  is  increasing  not  only  faster  than  labor,  but  apparently 
faster  than  interest  falls,  it  is  probable  that  capital  as  a  whole, 
in  the  form  of  interest  and  profits  and  also  the  share  of  mon¬ 
opoly  in  the  shape  of  rent,  is  increasing  faster  than  wages. 
Four  per  cent,  interest  on  $io,OCX)  is  greater  than  six  per  cent, 
on  $5000. 

Railroads  are  apparently  only  touched  upon  once,  and  then 
only  in  three  or  four  lines,  wherein  their  monopoly  character  is 
almost  entirely  denied — a  view  quite  in  opposition  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  specialists  like  Professors  Hadley,  Seligman,  and  Ely, 
and  the  German  economists. 

The  author  in  one  place,  page  192,  indorses  Carey’s  view  that 
“  the  value  of  land  arises  not  from  the  fact  that  all  additions 
to  the  population  after  a  certain  time  must  resort  to  a  less 
productive  soil,  but  from  the  same  facts  which  constitute  a 
condition  of  all  other  value  namely,  the  labor  bestowed  upon 
the  commodity.”  Yet  on  the  next  page  Dr.  Steele  says  rent 
is  influenced  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  difficulty  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  the  situation,  while  on  page  210  he  indorses  George’s 
explanation  of  “  the  unearned  increment  ”  as  “  an  increase  of 
wealth  no  part  of  which  has  been  created  by  the  owner,”  but 
by  the  labor  of  “  the  community  as  a  whole.”  This  inconsis¬ 
tency  is  not  explained  in  the  book. 

Despite  these  things,  however,  the  book  has  excellent  feat¬ 
ures,  such  as  the  discussion  of  production,  luxury,  and  money, 
and  is  written  in  so  pleasant  a  style  that  it  is  fairly  well  fitted 
for  the  class  for  whom  it  was  written. 


Vanderbilt  University, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


Edward  VV.  Bemis. 


Elementary  Science  Lessons  :  A  Systematic  Course  of  Practical  Object 
Lessons. — l!y  W.  Hewitt,  H.  S.  London  and  New  V’ork  :  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.,  1890,  pp.  xii,  115. 

This  little  book  contains  a  preface  and  an  introduction  well 
worth  the  price  of  the  volume.  The  purpose  of  object-lessons 
is  stated  to  be  “  the  training  of  the  various  faculties  of  the 
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child,”  “  the  formation  of  habits  of  careful  observation,  clear 
reasoning,  and  exact  statements.”  “  The  accumulation  of  use¬ 
ful  knowledge  is  to  be  regarded  as  subordinate  to  the  much 
more  important  function  of  the  development  and  training  of  the 
mind.”  “  The  amount  of  actual  useful  information  contained 
in  each  lesson  is  as  a  rule  very  small,  and  could  be  told  to  the 
class  in  a  few  sentences  with  little  trouble,  but  probably  with 
as  little  benefit.  The  children,  however,  are  to  be  told  noth¬ 
ing  which  they  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  find  out  for 
themselves.”  “  The  teacher’s  part  will  be  mainly  that  of  a 
leader,  seeking  to  concentrate  the  attention  of  the  children 
and  to  prevent  the  conversation  becoming  desultory,  suggest¬ 
ing  lines  upon  which  the  examination  of  the  object  should 
proceed,  assisting  the  children  by  the  simple  experimental 
illustrations,  and  helping  them  to  express  themselves  in  clear 
and  correct  language.”  The  book  is  not  intended  “  to  sug¬ 
gest  to  the  teacher  matter  which  he  is  to  communicate  to 
the  children,”  but  rather  that  “  about  which  he  is  to  lead  the 
children  to  give  information  as  the  result  of  thought  or  ob¬ 
servation.” 

All  this  is  in  accord  with  the  best  thought  of  the  world, 
and  so  far  the  book  is  excellent ;  but  when  one  turns  to  the 
subject-matter  of  the  book  itself,  it  is  a  disappointment.  Les¬ 
son  I  is  on  a  sheet  of  glass,  and  a  review  of  the  whole  book 
shows  that  it  is  a  sample  lesson.  Almost  anything  may 
be  made  an  interesting  and  instructive  object-lesson  in  the 
hands  of  a  teacher  who  has  the  right  sort  of  genius  for  it,  and 
undoubtedly  the  topic  in  hand  might  be  so  treated  ;  but  instead 
of  that  it  is  exceedingly  dull.  “  Children  touch  glass  and  as¬ 
certain  that  it  is  smooth  and  hard.”  As  if  children  need  to 
ascertain  by  observation  that  which  they  already  know  by 
previous  experience,  and  which  they  acquired  by  the  best  of 
scientific  methods  long  before  they  came  under  the  stultify¬ 
ing  process  called  education  !  In  his  preface  the  author  says 
he  “  can  speak  from  a  long  experience  of  .science  teaching  in 
elementary  schools  as  to  the  educational  value  of  practical 
object-lessons,  of  the  character  of  those  sketched  in  this  book  ”  ; 
and  one  is  disposed  to  add  that  the  children  can  speak  of  such 
lessons  as  an  intolerable  bore.  We  are  apt  to  find  such  les¬ 
sons  as  these  outlined  by  some  supervisor  for  other  teachers  to 
carry  out,  but  only  those  who  cojiie  daily  in  contact  with  the 
child  mind,  and  have  the  rare  faculty  of  appreciating  what  it 
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appreciates,  appear  to  know  that  such  unnecessary  observa- 
tions  are  quite  as  distasteful  to  children  as  to  adults.  The 
only  thing  in  the  lesson  which  could  possibly  interest  children 
of  any  age  is  the  bending  of  glass  in  a  flame,  and  the  teacher 
is  not  advised  to  do  this  or  to  have  the  children  do  it,  but 
merely  to  “  mention  it  briefly.”  The  book  from  beginning  to 
end  is  a  catalogue  of  terms  whose  definitions  are  developed 
from  objects.  While  it  is  true  that,  if  a  mass  of  terms  must 
needs  be  defined  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  this  method  of 
cramming  them  is  as  good  as  any  other,  yet  this  kind  of 
so-called  science  teaching  is  happily  becoming  obsolete  in 
America. 

John  F.  Woodhull. 

New  York  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers. 


Cassell’s  Map-Building  Series.  .Outline  maps  prepared  by  H.  O.  Arnold 

Forster. — London  :  Cassell  &  Co.,  1890,  sets  of  twelve  maps. 

The  relation  of  demand  and  supply  was  never  more  clearly 
attested  than  by  the  multiplicity  of  methods,  aids,  and  de- 
vices  for  teaching  geography  which  immediately  followed  the 
assertion,  made  a  few  years  ago,  that  no  other  common  school 
subject  was  so  poorly,  so  mechanically  taught.  It  would  seem 
to  show  either  that  the  statement  was  based  upon  limited 
observation  or  that  invention  had  simply  been  awaiting  its 
opportunity.  Among  recent  devices  Cassell’s  Map-Building 
Series  appeals  to  us,  partly  because  it  is  “  English,  you  know,” 
and  partly  because  of  its  attractive  appearance. 

It  is  not  easy  to  discover  why  the  term  “map-building”  is 
applied  to  this  device,  since  the  map,  when  placed  in  the 
pupil’s  hands,  is  complete  save  for  the  omission  of  names. 

The  face  of  the  map  is  divided  into  squares,  each  side  of 
which  represents  ten  miles.  On  the  back  are  tables  stating 
the  direction  and  distances  of  cities  from  each  other  and 
from  a  given  city;  the  distance  “  as  the  crow  flies  ”  ;  and  the 
principal  railway  routes  as  to  direction,  termini,  and  inter¬ 
mediate  stations.  Knowing  the  location  of  one  city,  by  the 
aid  of  the  squares  and  tables  the  pupil  can  find  a  required 
city  and  write  its  name  beside  its  symbol  on  the  map.  Accu¬ 
racy  depends  upon  the  pupil’s  liberty  to  consult  or  power 
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to  remember  the  tables,  and  is  only  assured  with  one  of  these 
maps.  Even  should  the  pupil  become  independent  of  the 
tables,  he  knows  the  location  of  cities  with  reference  to  squares 
and  not  with  reference  to  the  contour  and  relief  of  the  country. 
Possibly  to  the  adult  mind  the  dots  which  represent  cities 
are  endowed  with  life  and  adorned  with  the  grace  of  architec¬ 
ture,  but  in  the  child's  mind  they  will  fail  to  produce  the 
proper  image  if  the  device  used  in  teaching  diverts  the  mind 
from  the  actual  to  the  symbol. 

Schools  which  deem  it  necessary  or  desirable  to  burden  the 
memory  of  pupils  with  the  facts  indicated,  will  find  that  this 
device  imparts  an  interest  to  work  which  in  itself  is  dull. 

State  Normal  School,  M.  VIRGINIA  FOGLE. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 


IX. 

EDUCATION  IN  FOREIGN  PERIODICALS. 

A  Proposed  Training  College  for  Teachers  at  Oxford. 

From  the  London  “  School  Guardian.” 

The  council  of  the  University  of  Oxford  have  introduced  a 
statute  having  for  its  object  the  establishment  of  a  day  train¬ 
ing  college,  to  be  attached  to  the  university,  for  persons  under 
training  as  teachers  in  public  elementary  schools,  who  will 
be  matriculated  as  members  of  the  university.  There  will  be 
eleven  delegates  for  the  training  of  teachers,  including  the  vice- 
chancellor  and  proctors,  and  they  will  have  the  power  of  ad¬ 
mitting  as  members  of  the  day  training  college  such  male 
candidates  as  shall  be  qualified  for  admission  under  the  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education, 
the  number  of  students  to  be  admitted  in  one  year  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  twenty-five.  None  of  the  expenses  of  the  delegacy  are 
to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  university  funds.  The  council  has 
introduced  this  statute  in  order  to  enable  the  university  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Education  Department  in  the  establishment 
of  the  day  training  colleges  for  which  provision  is  made  in  the 
New  Code  of  regulations  issued  by  the  Department.  The 
council  of  the  university,  in  considering  the  proposed  scheme, 
have  ascertained  that  the  local  committee,  if  constituted,  will 
be  able  to  make  such  arrangements  for  the  students  as  w'ill  be 
likely  to  satisfy  the  Department.  As  regards  expense,  it  will 
be  nece.ssary  to  appoint  both  a  tutor  and  a  normal  master,  but 
the;6’io  payable  to  the  local  committee  would  meet  this  ex¬ 
penditure.  The  sum  of  £2^  will  be  given  to  each  student  as 
a  contribution  toward  his  maintenance,  and  considering  that 
his  whole  expenses  as  a  non-collegiate  student  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  could  be  met  for  £()0  per  annum,  the  student  or  his 
friends  would  only  have  to  provide  .^”30  annually  for  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  his  training  at  Oxford.  The  new  statute  has  been 
so  framed  as  to  insure  that  the  student,  while  complying  with 
all  the  regulations  of  the  Educational  Department,  should  be 
a  bona  fide  member  of  the  university,  subject  to  the  usual 
discipline  of  the  university,  residing  and  entering  for  the  uni- 
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versity  examinations  under  the  same  conditions  as  other  mem¬ 
bers.  Three  years’  residence,  for  which  provision  is  now  made 
by  the  Department,  will  be  necessary  for  a  training  college 
student  as  for  all  others  who  wish  to  take  a  degree. 


